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i  Next  in  importance  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Peace 
I  Preservation  Act  come  various  measures  relating  to  th^ 
working  classes,  which  occupy  two  paragraphs  and  a  half 
of  the  Message.  Warned  by  the  experience  of  last  year, 
the  Government  confine  their  hopes  of  legislating  on  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act,  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  and  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  within  very 
modest  limits.  They  trust  that  legislation  may  take 
place  in  the  present  session.  They  are  more  confident 
as  to  their  power  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns  (why 
not  also  the  hovels  in  the  country  ?) ;  and  they  are  again  to 
attempt  a  measure  dealing  with  the  Friendly  Societies,  of 
which  we  shall  only  say  that  we  hope  it  will  be  based  on 
sounder  principles  and  be  more  successful  than  the  similar 
measure  of  last  session.  We  are  to  have  an  instalment  of 
the  long-promised  Sanitary  legislation,  and  Bills  are  to  be 
introduced  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers 
and  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Conservatives 
seem  laudably  anxious  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  and  they  will  suffer  no  discredit  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  work  so  efficiently  begun  by  Mr.  Stansfeld. 
An  attempt  is  also  to  be  made  to  redeem  election 
pledges  to  farmers  by  a  measure  for  improving  the  law 
as  to  agricultural  tenancies.  If  the  rumour  be  true  that 
the  Government  have  accepted  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Howard’s  Bill,  declaring  all  contracts  subversive  of  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  improvements  to  be  null  and  void, 
we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  them  on  one  instance  of  poli¬ 
tical  courage.  An  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  hinted,  is  promised ;  and 
we  are  once  again  indulged  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  the 
appointment  of  public  prosecutors.  TTiis  legislation  for 
the  better  security  of  my  subjects  from  personal  violence  ” 
no  doubt  will  be  based  on  the  wisdom  gathered  from  the 
benches  of  justices  during  the  recess,  and  will  require  to  be 
carefully  scrutinised,  lest  our  statute  book  should  be  defaced 
with  the  crude  and  barbarous  jurisprudence  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  work  cut  out  for  the  session  is  not  heroic ; 
assuredly  we  have  got  to  the  day  of  small  things. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Parliament  was  opened  yesterday  by  commission.  As 
was  expected,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  to 
give  promise  of  an  eventful  Session.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  statement  of  foreign  policy  that  seems  likely  to  call  for 
the  vigilant  criticism  which  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  has 
promised  to  exercise,  unless  he  challenges  the  decency  of 
giving  at  once  to  the  new  government  of  Spain  the  formal 
recognition  which  was  withheld  from  the  Eepublic.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Government  have  declined  to  enter 
into  further  negotiations  on  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
Brussels  Conference.  We  have  always  maintained  that  the 
best  policy  for  England  in  reference  to  the  somewhat  sus¬ 
picious  zeal  of  Russia  to  curtail  the  means  of  national  defence 
under  cover  of  philanthropic  conferences  on  the  usages  of 
war,  would  be  to  refrain  from  sending  a  delegate.  This 
view  was  not  acted  on  ;  but  it  is  satiafactoiy  to  find  that 
the  Government,  after  carefully  examining  the  reports  of 
the  Brussels  Conference,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  principles  involved,  and  the  widely  divergent 
opinions  expressed,  have  rejected  the  proposals ,  for  further 
negotiations.  In  this  the  Government  have  acted  wisely. 
Their  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Zulu  chief,  Langalibalele, 
is  another  thing  that  does  them  credit.  When  to  this  is  added 
that  the  good  offices  of  our  Minister  at  Pekin  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  promoting  peace  between  China  and  Japan, 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  that  our  colonies 
are  prosperous,  that  Fiji  has  been  taken  over  unfettered  by 
conditions,  and  that  an  abundant  harvest  has  removed  all 
distress  from  the  famine  districts  in  India,  little  occasion  is 
given  for  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government. 


land  once  more  appears  in  the  front  of  a  Queen's  Speech, 
and  the  Government  propose  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
mporary  or  exceptional  statutes  in  force  for  the  preserva- 
lon  of  peace.  Mr.  Disi-aeli’s  memorable  declaration  in 
e  niary  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  “Ireland  was  governed 
y  lavs  of  coercion  and  of  stringent  severity  that  do  not 
exist  m  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,”  will  not  have  been 
orgo:ten.  When  challenged  about  this  declaration  last 
sessicn,  he  declined  to  say  whether  or  not  he  believed  this 
^ve©  coercion  to  be  necessary ;  but  now  he  seems  to  have 
♦  up  is  inind  that  it  is  not.  What  he  proposes  to 
poise  with  is  not,  of  course,  made  known.  In  reply  to 
question  last  session,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  thought  greater 
r>y  might  be  granted  to  Irish  farmers  as  regarded  the 
p  sswsion  of  fowling-pieces ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  liberty 
^natit  IS  now  proposed  to  concede. 


The  nomination  of  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition  at  the 
Reform  Club  Convention  on  Wednesday  passed  off  very 
quietly,  Mr.  Forster  having  removed  all  difficulty  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  name  from  the  contest.  We  have  commented 
elsewhere  on  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  chief  significance 
of  the  proceedings.  The  meeting  was  large,  tolerably 
representative,  and  cordial.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  imani- 
mously  called  to  the  chair,  did  his  utmost  to  excite  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  coming  leader.  “  He  looked  forward 
with  considerable — he  might  say  with  very  great  confidence 
to  the  future  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Party  in  the  future  under  him.  His  own 
impression  was  that  they  had  done  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner.”  This  cheerfulnesa 
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wM  veiy  proper  to  the  occasion ;  and  advanced  Liberals  can 
have  no  interest  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Bright's  anticipations 
will  not  oome  trua  Thoy  i^ay,  however,  be  pjurdoned  if 
they  decline  t<r  exalt  till  they  see  how  far  the  Moderate 
Liberals  are  prepared  to  go.  We  trust  Mr.  Bright  has 
good  authority  for  implying  that  Moderate  Liberals  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  would  be  good  for  the  country.  The  Marquis  of 
Hartington  gave  us  to  understand  otherwise  in  his  speech 
at  Lewes,  but  perhaps  this  was  only  Lord  Hartington  s 
crotchet,  which  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  union  of 
the  party. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  leadership  is  rather  an 
incubation  than  a  leadership.  He  is  chosen  to  hatch  a 
policy,  perhaps  also  to  hatch  a  leader.  The  proposed 
arrangement  is  that  all  sections  of  the  party  shall  recognise 
his  authority,  and  that  individual  reformers  shall  urge  their 
projects  on  the  country  and  on  the  party  by  all  means  short 
of  threatening  secession.  Reformers  are  to  have  a  general 
jR'rmission  to  lay  eggs  and  to  cackle  prodigiously  over  them, 
provided  they  deliver  them  up  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
for  the  genial  process  of  incubation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  operation  will  not  be  too  protracted.  There  is  a  Yankee 
proverb,  that  “  A  sitting  hen  never  grows  fat.” 


We  lately  drew  attention  to  Mr.  justice  Denman’s  expregl 
sion  of  opinion  at  Leeds  against^  the  wisdom  of  punishment 
by  the  lash,  and  his  statement  that  the  same  opinion  wag"' 
hdd  by  many  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Judicial  Bench.  Ong " 
of  them,  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  J 
make  known  that  he  shares  this  conviction.  He  was  asked  ^ 
to  take  the  chair  on  Monday  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lawii 
i  Amendment  Society,  where  a  paper  was  to  be  read  on  “  The 
i  Punishment  of  the  Lash  and  in  a  letter  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present,  made  the  following  remarkable 
statement : — The  opinion  I  have  formed,  after  a  very  long 
experience,  is,  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  lash  is  a  mistake,  not  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  legitimate  objects  of  punishment,  and  calculated 
rather  to  create  a  criminal  class  more  desperate  even  than 
any  now  existing.”  One  of  our  contemporaries,  which 
called  loudly  for  the  lash  to  put  do^vn  a  supposed  epidemic 
of  brutality  ”  last  autumn,  confessed  itself  staggered  the 
other  day  when  Lord  Aberdare  declared  that  he  believed 
the  lash  to  be  ineffectual  as  a  deterrent.  The  opinions  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and  Mr.  Justice  Keating 
ought  to  have  still  greater  weight ;  and  if  those  who 
recommend  the  lash  were  less  carried  away  by  sentiment, 
they  -w’ould  find  that  such  opinions  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  those  whose  experience  of  the  criminal 
classes  gives  them  the  best  title  to  judge. 


& 


In  the  list  of  members  present  at  the  Reform  Club  on 
Wednesday  the  name  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcouft  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  absence.  It  is  obvior'^ly  undesirable  to  pry  too 
curiously  into  personal  matters,  but  the  public  importance 
of  this  abstention  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  considered  an 
impertinence  to  ask  what  may  have  been  the  cause.  Was 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  detained  by  a  bad  cold  or  a  rebellious 
spirit ;  or  was  he  actuated  simply  by  the  natural  modesty 
of  an  eminent  man,  who  expects  his  name  to  be  mentioned 
in  flattering  terms,  and  dislikes  to  hear  himself  praised  ?  If 
yir  W.  Harcourt  stayed  away  because  he  wishes  to  keep 
**  his  bosom  franchised  and  allegiance  clear,”  curiosity  will 
be  eager  till  it  is  seen  whether  he  means  to  form  a  cave,  or 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Radicals,  or  to  tender 
his  services  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  bid  for  the  succession  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservatives. 


The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  very  likely  to  give 
rise  to  political  complications  in  the  Celesti^  Empire  from 
which  wo,  with  our  vast  Indian  interests,  could  hardly  hold 
aloof.  It  was  announced  by  telegram  from  various  sources 
this  week  that  the  Empress,  the  young  wife  whom  the 
late  Emperor  had  married  some  two  years  ago,  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  through  grief  ”  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Chinese  Court  in- 
trigues ;  but  there  seems  to  belittle  doubt  that,  whether  or  not 
the  Empress  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  foul  means,  her  death 
will  make  room  for  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  statesman 
of  the  Imperial  family.  No  one,  we  believe,  really  knows 
what  the  rule  of  succession  is  in  China,  nor  indeed  is  it 
clear  that  there  is  any  rule  at  all,  further  than  that  the 
reigning  sovereign  can  nominate  his  successor  among  his 
kinsmen  of  the  blood  royal.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  the  late  Empress,  if  she  had  not  chosen  to  follow  her 
husband  to  the  grave,  w’ould  have  had  some  sort  of  claim 
to  the  Regency;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  mother  of 
Tung-chi,  who  was  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Empire  for 
twelve  years,  will  again  assort  her  right  to  rule.  Probably 
her  pretensions  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Kang,  the  Chinese  statesman  of  whom  the  English  know 
most.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  among  the  many 
relatives  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  of  his  infant  successor, 
violent  rivalries  may  not  burst  into  open  insurrection.  In 
that  case  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Mancha  djmasty, 
severely  shaken  by  successive  revolutions  and  disturbing 
contact  with  European  influences,  may  be  overthrown. 
The  disruption  of  the  Empire  would  follow,  and  perhaps  the 
native  Chinese  would  be  flung  upon  Asia  as  an  aggressive 
and  conquering  race.  That  crisis  would  be  more  serious 
and  dubious  than  any  struggle  for  Empire  that  the  Con¬ 
tinent  has  witnessed  since  the  death  of  Timour. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  con¬ 
tinues  furnishing  very  strange  information  on  Frwioh 
affairs.  Passing  in  review  the  various  constitutions  which 
have  been  elaborated  since  the  first  Revolution,  he  says  thaty 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  Napoleon  HI.  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1848”  was  reintroduced;  Now,  this  is  just 
what  was  not  done  !  Not  a  few  were  of  opinion,  in  1870, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  go  back  to  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  violently  overthrown  on  December  2nd,  185L 
provided  the  clause  referring  to  the  Presidential  election 
were  altered.  But  the  Committee  of  the  National  Defence 
'  was  unwilling  to  assume  any  constitutional  responsibilitiei. 
Only  in  a  hesitating  way  it  superscribed  its  decrees  with 
the  words — “French  Republic.”  The  constitutional  ques-/ 
tion  itself  it  entirely  left  to  the  future.  Hence  all  thel 
perplexities  of  the  last  four  years  have  arisen.  And  now  ' 
the  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  alleges  that  fint  * 
the  “Constitution  of  1848”  was  re-enacted,  and  aftenr  thatf^ 
came  the  Septennate !  This  is  writing  contemporary  histoiy 
with  a  vengeance  against  facts.  i  i.. 


Manchester  trade  is  reviving,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  • 
term.  We  have  not  often  heard  a  better  sermon  than  the 
observations  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeros. 
He  has  been  reading  the  life  of  Perthes,  the  famous  book¬ 
seller,  the  friend  of  Goethe  and  SchiUer.  He  has.beei 
struck  with  the  fact  that  Perthes  strove  to  be  at  once  » j 
great  citizen  as  well  as  a  tradesman — an  ideal  of  life  which* 
Mr.  Johnson  thinks  is  rarely  grasped  by  English  conunercial 
men,  wrho  may  spend  their  w^ealth  grandly  and  generously, 
but  who  have  no  idea  of  earning  it  very  worthily.  Wei  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  other  members  did  not  follow  up 
this  high  and  unaccustomed  strain,  and  that  they  digressed 
into  a  familiar  vein  of  grumbling  about  the  Factory  Laws 
and  the  mania  for  joint-stock  companies.  Mr.  Johnsd’s 
argument  seems  to  have  been  a  little  above  the  morsl 
capacity  of  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  his  ideas  oa  the 
relationship  of  capital  and  labour  aro  better  than  many 
which  appear  more  scientific,  and  it  would  be  well  that 
Manchester  men  thought  a  little  more  about  the  treatnie^ 
and  fate  of  their  workers  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their 
goods.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Johnson  cannot  be  made  a  Biihop. 
He  is  fit  to  be  that  or  something  better. 

Mr.  PlimsoU  has  lived  to  be  revenged.  After  teing 
dubbed  a  fanatic  and  a  sensation-monger,  he  has  liv«d  to 
see  a  deputation  of  shipowners,  including  some  of  the  chief 
firms  in  the  world,  going  to  the  President  of  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  **  regulatiois  to 
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prevent  undue  risk  of  life  at  sea,”  and  to  provide  for  a 
l^tt'^r  supply  of  seamen.”  The  speeches  of  the  deputation 
were  quite  remarkable,  Mr.  PlimsoU  being  referred  to  in 
civil  and  almost  complinaentary  terms.  It  is  plain  from 
Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  answer,  that  a  Bill  dealing  with  this 
subject  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  measures  submitted  to 
Pai’lisanicnt.  Mr.  PlimsoU  gets  warning  that  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  Bill ;  which,  no  doubt,  will 
be  full  of  new  provisions  as  to  desertion.  But  the  Govern- 
nient  must  make  a  show  of  doing  something  to  prevent 
floatin'^  coffins  being  sent  to  sea.  It  cannot  take  up  the 
foolish*^  position  recommended  by  the  last  Eoyal  Commis¬ 
sion.  ^Vhat  is  wanted,  no  doubt,  is  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  Criminal  law  to  all  who 
build  or  knowingly  send  to  sea  obviously  defective  and 
crary  vessels.  Hanging  a  shipowner  would  be  an  extreme 
step :  but  it  would  be  effectual. 


The  division  in  the  Republican  camp  in  the  French 
Assembly,  which  was  threatened  by  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  speech 
on  the  Laboulaye  Amendment,  has  been  healed  over  ;  but 
the  imputations  thrown  on  the  veteran  Republican  even  by 
M.  Gambetta’s  organ  were  so  vehement  that  it  is  well  to 
put  his  real  position  on  record.  It  was  with  no  “  light 
heart”  that  Louis  Blanc  spoke  as  he  did  on  January  28 ;  he 
did  not  oppose  the  amendment  because  he  had  not  profited  by 
experience.  In  his  view  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  place 
the  question,  whether  the  Republic  is  the  lawful  form  of 
Government,  before  an  Assembly  in  which  the  adherents  of 
Henry  V.,  of  the  Due  d’Aiimale,  and  of  Napoleon  IV.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  Ultramontanes,  had  hitherto 
formed  a  majority.  If  such  an  Assembly  was  entitled,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Republicans  themselves,  to  decree  one 
form  of  Government,  it  was  also  entitled  to  decree  another, 
viz.,  a  Monarchical  Restoration.  Looking  closely  to  all 
the  bearings  of  the  case,  Louis  Blanc  thought  it  was  wisest 
to  say,  “  Frijtcipiis  ohsta  In  this  idea  he  was  fortified 
by  the  character  of  the  propositions  made  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  The  Presidency  of  a  single  man  at  the 
head  of  France  was  to  be  established  as  an  organic  law. 
At  the  same  time  the  powder  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  was  to  be  restricted,  not  only  by  the  privileges  of 
that  President,  but  also  by  a  Senate,  the  composition  of 
which  is  yet  to  be  waited  for  at  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  of 
manifest  reactionary  leanings,  and  of  a  Marshal  who 
may  be  eveiything,  Bonapartist,1  Royalist,  or  perhaps 
MacMahonist,  but  who  certainly  is  not  a  friend  but  a  foe 
of  the  Republican  cause.  Naturally  enough,  Louis  Blanc 
thought  such  a  Senate  might  serve  as  a  lever  for  a 
dynastic  restoration.  • 


The  trial  of  the  Guicowar  by  the  mixed  Commission 
which  Lord  Northbrook  will  presently  appoint  occasions  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  Anglo-Indian  circles.  Some 
doubts  seem  to  be  entertained  whether,  after  all,  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  Government  of  India  acted  with  so  much 
^te  can  be  completely  trusted.  It  is  felt  that  should  the 
on^ission  acquit,  the  Guicowar  of  the  charge  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  attempt  on  Colonel  Phayre’s  life,  the  policy 
0  removing  him  from  power  and  constituting  him  a 
prisoner  on  the  one-sided  statements  of  native  witnesses 
murt  be  gravely  questioned.  Of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
the  authorities  who  advised  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
hairao,  acted  on  what  they  thought  to  be  a  very  strong 
prmd  facie  case,  but  native  judges  of  fact  might  easily 
^er  on  this  point  from  Anglo-Indian  officials.  The 
overrment  of  India,  however,  is  making  creditable  efforts 
make  the  tribunal  which  will  decide  on  the  fate  of  the 
^mcovar  an  impartial  and  authoritative  one.  The  Anglo- 
lan  members  are  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  Mysore, 
0  presided  also  over  the  last  Baroda  Commission,  the 
hJ  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Justice  West  of  the  Bom- 

native  members,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the 

inviflT  ^  1  ®i*^  Duikur  Rao  have  been 

savp  w  understood,  have  accepted  the  duty 

Holkar.  The  haughty,  reserved,  aud  bitter  nature  of 


the  ruler  of  Indore  shrinks  from  contact  on  terms  of  equality 
with  his  rival  Gwalior,  with  the  Rajpoot  sovereign  of  Jey- 
pore,  and  with  the  accomplished  Mahratta  statesmen  who 
won  fame  and  the  Star  of  India  as  Scindia’s  minister.  The 
Court,  nevertheless,  will  be  a  strong  one,  and  if  its  judg¬ 
ment  be  unanimous  the  Guicowar  will  bo  condemned  by 
the  voice  of  all  Indian  opinion.  Such  unanimity  however 
is  by  no  means  certainly  attainable,  and  if  it  be  we  are  left 
face  to  face  with  the  perplexing  question — What  next  ?  Is 
the  answer  “  Annexation  ?  ” 


Archbishop  Manning  has  issued  a  bulky  pamphlet  of 
200  pages  in  further  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation. 
The  bearing  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  has  now  been  discussed 
till  it  has  become  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  ;  and  for¬ 
tunately  Dr.  Newman  has  furnished  the  weary  public  with 
an  excellent  reason  for  attaching  little  value  to  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  pamphlet.  Rebuking  English  statesmen  at  the  time 
of  the  Emancipation  Act  for  guiding  their  conduct  by  Dr. 
Doyle’s  statement  of  Papal  authority.  Dr.  Newman  says 
that  if  they  wanted  to  know  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  that  subject,  they  ought  to  have  gone 
direct  to  Rome  and  asked  the  Pope.  The  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  English  Roman  Catholics  at  the  present 
time.  We  know  that  if  Dr.  Doyle  were  now  alive  and 
dared  to  avow  what  he  openly  declared  fifty  years  ago,  he 
would  be  at  once  excommunicated.  If  we  want  to  know 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  Papacy  of  comparatively 
recent  years,  it  is  vain  to  go  to  the  writings  of  English 
Roman  Catholics,  who  are  interested  in  representing  to  the 
English  people  the  exact  logical  bearings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  We  must  go  to  Rome  itself,  or  at  least  to 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  understand  the  practical  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Vatican  Decrees. 


With  reference  to  an  article,  ^^Rubery  v.  Grant  and 
Sampson,”  in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.,  *^the  Editor  of 
Vanity  Fair'"  writes  to  us  that  ‘*he  has  perused  that 
article,  and  has  found  in  it  statements  and  insinuations 
which  refiect  in  an  offensive  manner  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Vanity  Fair'*  He  accordingly  calls  upon  us 
for  an  unqualified  retractation.’  The  statements  and 
insinuations  ”  complained  of  are  embodied  in  the  following 
sentences  ^'.Mr.  Albert  Grant  has  had  a  very  fiattering 
likeness  of  himself  published  in  Vanity  Fair,  accompanied 
by  a  still  more  fiattering  biography,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
has  written  a  book  about  him.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
Illustrated  Police  News  has  yet  published  a  portrait  of  the 
Baron,  or  that  the  poet  Close  has  written  an  ode  in  his 
honour.  But  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Grant  desired  these  avenues 
of  fame  he  would  find  them  open  to  him ;  and  it  speaka 
something  for  his  discretion  that  he  should  draw  the  line  at 
Vanity  Fair  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.”  We  do  not  know  of 
what  it  precisely  is  that  the  Editor  of  Vanity  Fair  com¬ 
plains.  We  are  quite  willing  to  retract  the  word  “  flat¬ 
tering,”  or  to  modify  the  compliment  which  we  bestowed 
upon  Vardty  Fair  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Police  News. 
Of  “  insinuation  ”  we  were  innocent ;  but  if  the  Editor  of 
Vanity  Fair  imagines  that  we  wished  to  insinuate  that  Mr, 
Albert  Grant  gave  any  consideration,  either  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  for  the  portrait  and  biography  in  question,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  never  intended  to  insinuate  anything  so  remotely 
improbable,  or  so  calculated  to  reflect  at  once  upon  **  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Vanity  Fair  ”  and  the  discretion 
of  Mr.  Albert  Grant. 


THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

The  strong  remonstrances  made  by  Nonconformists  and 
Radicals  against  the  selection  of  Mr.  Forster  for  the 
nominal  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  have  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Mr.  Forster  has  decided  not  to  divide  the 
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I2eform  Club  electors.  He  wrote  <m  Monday  .to.^l^lr.i  Adam 
toeayjihat  now  appeared  ioibim  clear  that  he  should 
not  receive  the  general  { support  .without;  which  he  ought 
not  to  attempt:  to  fulhl  the  i duties  of  this  most 'difficult 
though  honourable  I  poet ;  and  therefote,  though  heltnust 
noti'be  isupposed  to  i  anticipate  thati  the  '  choice  .  of  the 
majority  of  the  meeting  wtmld  fall  on  f  him,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  even  should  it  cliance  to  do  so,  he  could 
not  undertake  the  task.”  !  Mr,  Forster  nearer  made  a  wiser 
use  of  his  powers  of  conciliation.  He  has  lost  nothing  by 
waiving^his  personal  claims,  and  he  has  gained  a  good  deal. 
For  once  at  leost  ho  will  draw  hearty  cheers  from  his  own 
side  of  the  House.  Even  if  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  narrow 
majority  at  the  Reform  Club  meeting,  he  could  never  liave 
boon  in  reality  deader  of  i  the  Liberal  party;  he  icould’xiot 
have  been  more  than  leader  of  a  section;  I  and  this  command 
over  that  could  have  brought  him  buL  little  noredit  with 
disaffected  lieutenants  and  implacable  enemies  on  his  flank. 
Mr.  Forster’s  leadership  was  simply 'an  impossibility,  and 
he  acted  wisely  in  renouncing  it.  If  the  leadership  was 
not  within  his  reach,  it  was  at  least  .possible  for  him  to 
cause  considerable  difficulty  to  the  electorate  and  tp  increase 
the  disorganisation  of  his  party.  This  he  ^  has  wisely  for¬ 
borne  to  do.  He  has.  chosen  the  better  part  of  |  the 
impossible  candidate  who  retires  from  .a  contested  (election, 
thereby  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  electors  for  relieving 
them  from  embanassment,  and  establishes  a  claim  upon 
tlieir  votes  at  the  next  vacancy.  Let  us  only  hope  that,  at 
the  next  vacancy,  the  present  unsatisfactoiy  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  superseded  by  the  advent  of  a  real  leader. 

A  desperate  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  to  represent  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Forster’s  claims 
as  a  triumph 'to  moderate  laberalism-— a  sign,  that  the 
Whigs  mean  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  Radicals  can  promise  their  support.  If  those 
who  wish  the  Liberal  party  to  stand  still  derive  any 
comfort  from  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Forster  and  the 
selection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  try  to  deprive  them  of  their  consolation.  Which¬ 
ever  way  the  election  had  gone,  the  advanced  section  of  the 
party  had  little  room  either  for  extravagant  elation  or  for 
profound  dismay.-  But,  seeing  that  .the  only  opinion  we 
have  expreesod  in  the  matter  ^  been  that  Mr.  Forster  was 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  candidates,  we  cannot  *  profess 
to  regard  his  withdrawal,  or  defeat,  or  whatever  it  ie  to  be 
called,!  as  a  great  diacouragement.  The  timidity  of  some  of 
Ilia  late  colleagues  may  have  been  the  overwhelming  force 
before  which  Mr.  Forster  had  to  retire.  The  heads  of 
Moderate  Liberalism  may  have  feared  thatithe  warmth  of 
Mr,  Forster  s  popular  sympathies  would  alarm  the  oountry. 
But  those  who  accept  this  explanation  must  be  deeper  in 
the  secrets  of  “.the  party  ”  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  and 
must  be  aware  of  an  esoteric  depth  of  latent  Radicalism  in 
Mr.  Forster’s  nature  which  is  not  patent  to  the  world.  Mr. 
F orsiei'  may  have  talked  violent  revolution  in  the  late 
Oabiiiet,  and  impressed  his  colleagues  with  the  dangerous 
impetuosity  of  his  character ;  but  ho  has  given  no  outward 
signs  of,  blazing  principles.  One  tiling  is  clear — that  he 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  advanced  section  of 
the  party.  This  is  abundantly  evident,  although  several 
sturdy  Liberals  and  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
have  rushed  into  correspondence  with  the  Daily  JSows  to 
prove  the  contrary.  In  another  column  we  print  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  which  helps 
to  show  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Forster’s  leadership 
did^  not  come  only  from  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Edu¬ 
cation  League.  It  was  not  dictated  by  vindictive  spite,  or 
by  a  desire  to  make  of  Mr.  Forster  an  example  and  a  waru- 
ing  for  bis  past  transgressions.  Even  the  Nonconformists 
were  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  But  actions  which 
am,  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  do  not  stand  alone ;  they 
cannot  be  passed  over  as  acts  of.  isolated  perversity;  they 
must  be  regarded  as  signs  of  flxed  habit  and  rooted  disposi¬ 
tion.  I  The  combination  of  deference  to  enemies  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  I  to  friende  which  marked  Mr.  Forster’s  educational 
policy  cannot  be  looked  upon  os  a  casual  blunder ;  the  man 
who  commits  such  a  blunder  is  likely  to  commit  a  good 
many lU^c  of  the  same  kind..  The  practical  hardship  in-“ 
volved  in  the  25th  Clause  was,  perhaps,  a  small  hardship  ; 


but  it  fi«fiishftd'.ull.tibe.a.tr'(mger,a{proof,of  Mr.  Forstep’s 

incapacity}  to  lead  ill  party  that,  he- should  mortalfy.imta^p 
powerful  sactiioulbyiusing  the  aid,  of  tl^  Opposition  to  foj^p 
upon  them  so,  petty,  a  violation  of  a  principle  which  he  ^eil 
knew,  to  he  the  most  .preciou^nxticle  of  their  poUtacarersed 
Mr.  Foreter’e  late  colleagues,  who,  have  worked  side  by^ri^ 
with  Him,  are.  in  some  respects  the  best  judges  of  his  capacity 
for  the  I  leadership.  I  And  the  probability,  is  that  it.  wan 
Mr.  Forster’s  Radicalism  i  that  Manned  ,thej»,  for  the  0*4. 
ward  symptoms  of  Radicalism  in. Mr.  Forster,oould;nbt,.wsfl 
have  been slighter  if  jhei  had, been  cradled  in,  extreniC 

Whiggery.  The  trueiexplanation,  is  probably  ,  to  befoul 
in  Mr.  Goschen’s  inuendo  at  Lewes,  when  he  referred  tq  ^ 
seductive  pleasure  of  speaking i  anridst' the  i  cheers 
Op^sition.  The.  fact  that  his,  former  colleagues voted 
against  bi^  on  the  25th  Clause, nwhepi  freed  -from  the 
restraints  of  office,  supplies  i  some  measure  of  the  impressic^ 
they  must  have  formed  of  his  obstinacy.  And  whatever  it 
was  that  inspired  the  late  officials  of  the  Liberal  party  with 
distrust  of  Mr.  Forster,  certain  it  is  that  it  would  have 
shown  a  strange  faith  in  the  inconsistency  of  hunhad  nature 
if  the  advanced  section. of  the  party  had  expected  to  find  in 
Mr.  Forster,  after  all  his  backslidings,  a  le^er  worthy  of 
their  confidence.  u  ,  ;  i  .  . 

So  far  from  regarding  thq  selection  of  ^Wednesday  as  a 
sign  that  the  Moderate  Liberals  mean 'to  wrap 'themseTv^ 
up  in  their  moderation,  we*  are  inclined  to  ^  think  that'  tW 
circumstances  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion;  Little 
stress  either  way  need  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  jthe  chosen 
leader  is  the  son  of  a  Duke.  There  is  no  a  priori  reegm 
why  a  person  of  such  rank  should  be  more  hostile -Ip 
reform  than  a  wealthy  capitalist ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Hatt- 
ington  has  so  emphatically  disclaimed  having  any  opinioM 
of  his  own,  so  ostentatiously  declared  himself  a  tahrln 
raea  or  blank  form,  that  no  inference  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  party/  under  hk 
guidance.  Nobody  expects  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtoa  in 
be  more  than  a  temporary  leader,  but  he  has  the  world  of 
Reform  all  before  him,  and  if  he  adopts  a  thorough  pro* 
gramme  and  shows  ability  to  lead  it  to  success,;  he  nend 
not  fear  that  Reformers  will  be  so  untrue  do  their  priaeiplei 
as  to  allow  his  parentage  to  stand  in  thoi-way;  offtheii 
support.  But  the  circumstances  of  Wedneeday’s  'nieett[^ 
at  the  Reform  Club  I  were  more  t  significant  than  thb  mdlo 
choice.  1  Several  prominent*  members  of  thel  advanbedidw- 
tlon  of  the  party  absented  themselves  from  1  the  meetiii|w 
probably  because  they » wished  to  be  more  certain-  lofi  tH4 
policy  of  the  Moderate  Liberals  i  before  they  fcommitt04 
themselves  to  party  co-operation.  But  1  the  I  part'  assiginli 
in  the  proceedings  to  those  Radicals  who  gave  their  i  attend' 
anoe  throws  rather  a  ludicrous  light  on  those »  who  argue 
that  the  preference  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  indicates 
a  desire  on  the  partwof  the  Whigs  to  (dissociate  thefla- 
selves  from  advanced  Reformers.  The  facts  that! the* chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  panegyric  on  Mr.  Glad*' 
stone  was  seconded  by  Mr*i  Fawcett,  and  that  the  Marqait 
erf  Hartington  was  1  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Villie^  the 
venerable  champion  of  Free  Trade  and  representatsris^st 
least  of  historical.  Radicalism,  go  far  to  show  that- 't^ 
chiefs  of  the  Moderate  Liberals  haver  no  hostility  tbni 
Radical  programme.  'We  cannot 'suppose  that  Mr 
would  have  consented  to  take  the  chair  unless  aaso^  0^' 
this.  His  speech  on  taking  the  chair  was  not  withnut 
indications  t^t  he  had  received  some  such  assuranoe.  Th® 
apparent  paradox  of  his. saying  that  “we fare  .tdeia|^ 
unanimous  with  regard  to  the,  things  which 
ought  to  be  achieved  for  the  (good  of  the  'nation,'! 
looks  at  first  sight  like  a  bold ,  affectation  of  confide®^ 
may  be  less  unwarranted  than' recent  utterances  of 
Moderate  section  would  have  led  us '  to  believe. 
after  Mr,  Bright’s  speech  on  the  Chnrch,  this  may, 
any  stretch  of  legitimate  inference,  bof  supposed  to  inoifliw' 
that  the  Moderate  Liberals  are  making  up  their, mindlif  te®* 
new  departure.  They  may  at  least  be,  credite4 
laudable  readiness  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
pot,' and  submit  to  any  shape  that  a  heaven-sent jleadqff 
the  force  to  impress  upon  them.  '  So  long  as  this 
of  mind  continues,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  jeopardiP%i9^* 
completeness  of  the  result  by  undue.,  impatiepce..*! 
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provisional  has  died — so  some  sanguine  minds  think,  at 
least — and  a  shapeless  Eepublic  has  been,  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  substituted.  After  three  years  of  bootless 
recrimination  and  political  sterility,  the  Assembly,  being 
unable  to  constitute  a  monarchy,  and  at  length  conscious 
that  Bonapartism  was  doing  a  great  deal  on  its  own  behalf 
while  the  legal  legislators  were  doing  nothing  for  their  own 
good  or  anybody  else’s,  has  voted  a  form  of  government 
which’ it  had  summarily  rejected  two  days  before.  Nothing 
is  more  signihcaut  than  the  preliminaries  of  this  final 
result,  nor  more  carious  than  the  heartfelt  disgust  with 
which  the  Monarchists  of  the  Bight  Centre  sanctioned  the 
form  of  government  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  over¬ 
throw  over  since  they  sat.  A  first  proposal  to  establish 
the  » Eepublic  was  thrown  out  by  a  comparatively  large 
majority.  •  Thereupon  M.  Wallon  took  up  the  dis¬ 
missed  proposal,  and,  under  the  shape  of  an  amendment, 
reproduced  it  in  its  main  points ;  and  while  M.  Gambetta 
was  sharply  taking  to  task  M.  Louis  Blanc  for  refusing  to 
vote  a  Eepublic— which,  as  the  latter  not  unreasonably 
alleged,  was,  to  his  Democratic  ideal,  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr 
— the  Assembly  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  an  amendment 
which  in  reality  w’as  little  less  than  the  reproduction  of 
M.  Laboulaye’s  motion.  Possiblv  no  one  was  more  sur-. 
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taken  another  form,  or  that  the  fate  of  a  great  country 
depends  upon  one  or  two  mundane  deputies  who  may  be 
turning  a  neat  compliment  to  the  mistress  of  a  fashionable 
salon  while  the  national  destinies  are  being  considered,  , 
would  be  absurd.  The  form  of  a  Government  can  only  be  i 
selected  by  an  Assembly  specially  convoked  for^hat  purpose. 
Doubtless  it  is  better  to  have  M.  Wallon’s  Republic  than 
nothing ;  but  the  step  made  towards  a  lasting  foundation  of 
the  Republican  form  is  feeble,  and  the  army  of  Bonapartist 
otlicials  will  take  good  care  that  things  be  in  1880  what 
they  are  in  1875 — supposing  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
should  reach  his  seventh  year  of  office,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  improbable  ;  and  the  leading  deputies  of  the  Left, 
mostly  located  in  Paris,  should  not  awake  one  fine  morning 
beneath  the  grip  of  General  Ladmirault,  a  rabid  Imperial¬ 
ist,  who,  as  commander  of  the  state  of  siege,  holds  Paris 
under  his  thumb,  and  may  unawares  sei^’e  the  unsuspect- 
ing  legislators  as  General  Pavia  served  the  Republican 
Cortes.  C.  B, 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Republican  party  in  the 
United  States  is  proving  that  its  spirit  of  party  lias  eaten 
away  its  devotion  to  the  Constitution.  The  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  President  and  his  subordinate  officers  in 
Louisiana  aroused  public  feeling  in  the  United  States  in  an 
unprecedented  degree,  and  it  was  believed  at  first  that  the 
Republican  majority  of  Congress  would  bo  responsive  to 
this  movement  of  the  popular  mind.  Many  reasons  seemed 
to  unite  in  impi*es«ing  upon  Republican  politicians  the 
expediency  of  disconnecting  the  party  with  the  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Federal  Execution  at  New  Orleans ;  the 
Administration  itself  shrank  from  assuming  the  whole 
responsibility  of  those  monstrous  outrages  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  President’s  Message  admitted  their  uncon¬ 
stitutional  character,  and  it  was  only  by  such  admissions 
that  some  of  the  leading  ministers  were  prevented  from 
heading  a  political  schism.  The  Message,  however,  appealed 
to  the  partisan  passions  of  the  Republicans  by  a  recital  of 
the  intimidation  and  conspiracy  which  the  white  people  of 
Louisiana  are  alleged  to  have  used  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
control  of  the  Govorament  of  the  State.  This  appeal  has 
been  so  far  successful  that  all  the  worst  parts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  conduct — thot^e  which  he  does  not  himself  dare  to 
<lefend,  and  which  have  been  denounced  throughout  the 
country  by  all  men  who  love  liberiy,  w’hatever  may  bo  their 
party  connexions — are  likely  to  pass  not  only  uncensurod 
but,  in  fact,  applauded  by  the  Republican  politicians 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
{K>licy  so  rabid  and  reckless  must  surely  be  the  outcome 
of  despair ;  and  if  the  Republicans,  who  know  that 
they  will  be  displaced  by  a  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  months  hence,  have 
abandoned  every  hope  of  winning  back  any  portion 
of  the  ground  they  have  lost,  or  of  maintaining  their 
present  superiority  in  the  Senate,  or  of  carrying  the 
people  with  them  in  the  choice  of  a  President,  they  may 
have  so  far  lost  their  temper  as  to  think  only  of  doing  all 
the  mischief  that  they  can  while  they  have  still  the  power 
left.  That  is  a  coui’so  at  variance  not  only  with  patriotism, 
but  with  common  sense,  and  if  there  was  any  chance  left 
of  profiting  by  the  inevitable  reaction  of  political  sentiment 
it  was  thereby  thrown  aw'ay.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  moral  tone  of  party  men  at  Washington  is  not  high, 
and  the  political  foresight  is  even  less  conspicuous.  Unscru¬ 
pulous  and  short-sighted  at  once,  they  are  the  men  who,  in 
less  than  a  decade,  have  gambled  away  the  immense  accu¬ 
mulation  of  popularity  and  power  that  was  won  for  them  by 
the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  struggle  against  secession. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  assert  that  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  ought  to  have  instituted 
severe  penal  measures  against  President  Grant.  His  offence 
was  a  very  grave  one,  of  most  injurious  example,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  genn  probably  of  the  most  formidable  danger 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  to  fear. 
The  excuses  he  offered  in  his  Message  were,  if  he  were  to 
be  strictly  judged,  insufficient.  Yet  very  few,  even  of  his 
opponents,  would  be  inclined  to  recommend  a  resort  to  the 


extreme  and  uncertain  redress  of  an  impeachment. 
President  evidently  perceived  that  he  was  advancing  in  a 
dangerous  direction,  and  that  his  movement#  might  bring 
upon  him  at  any  moment  an  outburst  of  popular  rage.  R 
was  only  necessary  to  warn  him  seriously,  but  in  order 
any  of  his  successors  who  might  be  inclined  to  follow,  in  hk 
footsteps  should  bo  checked  at  the  outset,  the  necessity 
placing  this  warning  upon  record  in  the  most  emphatic  way 
could  not  be  evaded.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  jfco 
condemn  in  distinct  and  impressive  language  the  intav 
ference  of  the  Federal  soldiery  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  which  even  the  President  did  not 
venture  to  excuse,  and  of  which  he  vainly  attempts  .to  shift 
the  blame  away  from  himself  and  from  his  political  advisento 
the  military  officers  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  debate  on  the 
subject  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Schurz,  who  is  unfortunately 
soon  to  quit  the  Assembly  of  which  he  has  for  several 
years  been  the  ornament,  advocated  the  course  we  have 
pointed,  to  in  an  oration  of  masterly  and  sober  power,  a 
sample  of  a  kind  that  is  too  rarely  heard  either  at  Washi^- 
ton  or  at  Westminster.  But  his  advocacy  was  unheeded. 
Indeed,  to  the  professional  politicians  who  throng  the  lobbies 
of  the  Capitol,  the  notion  that  Mr.  Schurz’s  arguments  can 
have  any  weight,  since  he  ceases  to  be  a  Senator  in  a 
month  or  two,  would  seem  a  ludicrous  freak  of  imaginatioA. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  political  honesty  of  Mr.  Schi5;a 
has  lost  him  the  support  of  the  Republican  party  withoijl 
gaining  him  that  of  the  Democrats,  his  words  of  warning 
will  not  fall  unheeded.  He  occupies  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  has  not  less  weight 
with  independent  men  of  strong  political  convictions.  We 
believe  that  the  mass  of ^  the  American  electorate,  the  men 
who  ai*e  the  political  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Republic,  whe 
are  not  easily  moved,  but  who,  when  moved,  constitute  an 
overwhelming  force,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  Mr.  Schurz’s  remonstrances.  For  he  is  no  alarmist;  he 
does  not  call  up  vague  phantasms  of  Cfesarism  to  appal 
Republican  imaginations.  His  apprehensions  are  expressed 
in  the  language  of  restraint  and  coolness.  He  says; — “We 
arc  evidently  on  a  downward  slope,  and  the  question  is  where 
we  shall  land.  It  is  not  the  success  of  Napoleonic  amhj- 
tioiis  in  this  country  that  I  fear,  for  if  they  existed  thej 
would  still  find  an  American  not  a  French  people  to.  dew 
with ;  but  what  I  do  have  reason  to  fear,  if  we  continue 
on  in  that  course,  is  this :  that  our  time-honoured  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  will  be  gradually  obliterated  by  repeaW 
abuses  of  power  establishing  themselves  as  precedents.;  tl^t 
the  machinery  of  administration  may  become  more  and 
more  a  mere  instrument  of  Ring  rule,  a  tool  to  manufacture 
majorities  and  to  organise  plunder ;  that  in  the  hollow  bheH 
of  Republican  forms  the  Government  will  become  a  in^ 
football  of  rapacious  and  despotic  factions.  I  have  long  con¬ 
sidered  our  policy  concerning  the  South  as  one  fraught  with 
great  danger — not  only  danger  to  the  South,  but  to  the 
whole  Republic.”  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  cy^cal 
scepticism,  doubting  the  possibility  of  an  enduring  freedonv 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  nervous  tremor,  or  of  crafty  a^tatiou 
playing  upon  the  doubts  and  the  timidity  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  manly  and  measured  expression  of  that  “  early  and 
provident  fear”  which,  as  Burke  finely  says,  “is  the  mother 
of  security.” 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Congress,  which  pW- 
mitted  the  evil  to  grow  to  a  height  so  menacing,  in 
of  repeated  wainings,  would  have  listened  to  the  iinw^AO*** 
wisdom  of  Senator  Schurz.  But  the  instinct 
preservation,  if  not  some  surviving  sentiment  of  deoenojfc 
might  have  prompted  them  to  reach  substantially  the  a#*® 
conclusions  by  different  paths.  For  it  turns  out  thi^ 
only  is  the  President  compelled  to  abandon  his 
design  of  defending  the  conduct  of  his  military  subordin^^^ 
at  New  Orleans,  but  even  the  priimi  fa>cie  ground  oi  justly 
fication  to  which  the  Federal  officers  and  Governor 
appealed  has  been  cut  from  under  their  feet.  Thei 
mittee  of  Investigation,  which  was  sent  down  to  New 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  oounter-chaiges  aiisiag 
of  the  late  election,  brought  back  to  Washington 
condenauing  the  Kellogg  Government  in  every  parbe**'^ 
rejecting  the  charges  of  intimidation  which  had  been 
upon  by  the  Returning  Board*  showing  thak 
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sentation  of  every  kind,  amounting  in  several  instances  to  acqmrements,  very  inadequately  paid.  Again,  those  of  the 
olain  perjury,  was  used  to  “  get  up  ”  these  charges.  This  British  Museum  have  not  only  to  fight  against  divers  kinds 
Reoort  is  the  more  significant  because  the  members  of  the  of  death,  but  are  paid  at  a  still  lower  rate  than  perhaps 
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Committee  are  men  of  high  character— two  of  them  lawyers  any  other  public  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happy 


_ j  Qf  three  only  one  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  On  denizens  of  those  mysterious  offices  in  Chancery-lane  known 


their  Keport  the  Senate  might  well  have  acted  ;  and  have  fol-  as  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Coui-ts  of  Chancery 
no  their  condemnation  of  the  rule  of  Mr.  Kellogg  by  and  Common  Law  receive  salaries  which  would  make  the 


i^nnimcinff  the  interference  of  the  Federal  troops  in  the  or-  officials  of  the  Home  Office  and  Board  of  Trade  grateful 


franisation  of  the  State  Legislature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  and  contented  for  life.  But,  by  pointing  out  these  pecu- 
the  Itepublican  majority  in  Congress  will  stand  by  Mr.  Kel-  liarities,  our  object  is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  article  to 
W’s  Government,  the  results  of  which,  as  described  by  the  which  we  refer,  but  to  show  that  not  even  the  geographical 
C^mittee  of  Inquiry,  have  been  thus  summarised  in  a  leading  or  topographical  reason  can  be  brought  forward  in  defence 


Republican  newspaper.  The  members  of  the  Investigating  of  the  present  happy-go-lucky  system  of  determining  the 
Cmmittee  assert  that  under  the  existing  Government  the  status  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  an  office.  At  the  same 
judges  have  been  corrupted;  a  board  of  the  Governor’s  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is primd  facie  ground 
ap^intees  has  absolute  control  over  the  elections ;  the  for  supposing  that  the  more  important  administrative  offices 
mode  of  trying  titles  to  office  is  extraordinary ;  the  city  would  be  found  locally  in  close  proximity  to  the  seat  of 
police  is  an  armed  military  force,  maintained  by  the  city.  Government — Westminster — and  the  seat  of  authority — 
but  commanded  by  the  Governor ;  the  Constitution  has  been  Whitehall. 
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evaded  by  substitution  of  appointed  for  elective  judges,  by 
extraordinary  burdens  of  taxation,  and  measures  of  unusual 
and  unprecedented  severity  against  persons  in  arrears.  In 

•T  1  ./•  •  it 


One  of  the  great  claims  made  by  the  late  Government 
for  the  support  of  economists  was  the  often-repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  had  reformed  the  Civil  Senice  by  the 


short,  there  is  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern-  separation  of  the  mechanical  from  the  intellectual  work  of 
ment;  complete  prostration  of  business,  and  depreciation  the  service,  and  had  paid  each  accoi*ding  to  its  respective  value, 
of  private  property  and  of  the  public  securities,  which  have  q^.  reply  is — and  it  is  substantially  that  of  the  writer  in 
fallen  in  two  years  from  70  and  80  to  25 ;  an  increase  of  Macmillan — that  the  late  Government  never  went  beyond 
taxation  *  almost  literally  to  the  extent  of  confiscation ;  pitchforking,  in  a  blindfold,  ignorant  fashion,  a  number  of 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  these  things,  a  general  offices  into  the  one  class,  and  the  remainder  into  the 


resort  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  of  the  rujal  districts  to  other.  It  was  this  unreasoning  plan  of  selection  that  gave 
petty  marauding  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  This  is  the  strength  to  the  Civil  Service  dissatisfaction — which  was  the 
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system  that  the  military  power  of  the  Federal  Executive 
has  lately  been  used  to  sustain,  and  that  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress  still  uphold  in  defiance  of  the  testimony 
of  their  own  Committee  of  Inquiiy.  Can  any  one  pretend 
that  the  apprehensions  of  Senator  Schurz  are  without 
foundation  ? 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


proximate  cause  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Playfair’s 
Commission.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  few  of  the 
public  departments  were  reorganised  prior  to  deciding 
whether  they  should  form  part  of  the  first  or  second  class 
of  offices — or  whether  Janus-like  they  should  smile  both  on 
the  highly-educated  and  the  smartly  “crammed”  youth  of 
the  country.  But  these  efforts  were  but  rare  and  spasmodic.. 
In  most  instances  the  smaller  offices  and  those  revolving 
round  Downing-street  were  naturally  passed  without  hesitiv- 


It  was  a  lucky  accident  which  made  Sir  Stafford  North-  tion  into  the  first  class,  and  those  where  the  body  of  clerks 


cote  the  administrative  head  of  the  Treasury  at  the  very  was  large  into  the  second.  It  would,  perhaps,  appear 


moment  when  the  grievances  of  the  Civil  Service  had  almost  natural  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  arcana  of  officiiJ. 
moved  that  usually  inert  body  to  something  like  revolt.  If  life  that  to  belong  to  a  higher  office  naturally  infem  d 


the  Civil  Service  of  the  present  day  is  anything  more  higher  qualifications — harder  and  more  difficult  work — and 
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than  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  political  and  personal  superior  rate  of  pay.  In  only  one  instance  have  these 


retainers  of  successive  Parliamentary  chiefs,  it  is  owing  in  conditions,  it  would  seem  from  the  article  before  us,  been 


the  first  place  to  the  energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  Sir  fulfilled.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  Government 


Stafford  Northcote  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  having  demanded  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  an 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  serwice  of  the  office  the  highest  possible  attainments  in  geperal  knowledg<\ 
Crown  has  seen  some  vicissitudes.  Limited  competition,  as  the  lucky  competitor  has  found  himself  nominated  to  a 
a  temporary  modification  of  the^original  plan  proposed,  was  berth  of  which  the  pay  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  his 
tried  for  some  years  ;  but  in  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone,  urged  father’s  coachman  ;  and  where,  if  he  remains  and  does  well, 
by  Mr.  Low’e  and  Mr.  Lingen,  determined  to  get  rid  of  he  may,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  year's,  receive  as 
the  burden  of  official  patronage,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  much  as  the  cook  of  the  college  which  he  has  quitted, 
made  open  competition  the  door  of  entry  to  the  Civil  This  is  then  the  problem  which  bir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
i^rvice  the  Foreign  Office  alone  excepted.  A  ■writer  in  to  solve — to  reconcile  the  highly-educated  clerks  whonr 
the  current  number  of  Mac^}iilla)is  JlayazinrC,  whose  pre-  the  present  system  has  called  forth  with  the  moderate 
V10U8  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  India  Civil  Service  scale  of  pay  which  Parliament  is  likely  to  offer  them, 
attracted  much  favourable  criticism  at  the  time,  now  takes  His  wish  of  open  competition  has  been  gratified  in  spito 
^  his  pen  to  show  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Home  of  himself,  for  no  doubt,  in  common  with  many  others, 
rvi%  and  of  the  method  of  entering  it.  Whilst  cordially  he  was  content  with  the  results  of  the  limited  com- 
Ji^eing  with  much  that  the  writer  puts  forward,  and  ad-  petition,  which  in  deference  to  the  views  of  such  men  ap 
mitting  the  high  practical  authority  with  which  he  speaks,  Sir  George  Lewis  and  others,  had  been  substituted  for  his 
we  are  forced  to  disagree  with  him  in  some  of  his  facts  and  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  wider  scheme.  Looking  at  thi^ 
til  u  ^  cannot,  for  irrstance,  admit  enormous  stride  which  the  candidates  have  made  since  the 

at  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country  has  been  nobody’s  Civil  Seirice  Examinations  were  fiirst  established,  it  would 
^inesa  On  the  conti*ary,  we  are  more  disposed  to  think  be  admitted  that  the  hopes  of  the  most  ardent  reformers 
at  rt  is  the  unhappy  victim  of  too  many  quacks— each  have  been  amply  fulfilled,  whilst  so  far  none  of  the  mis- 
commg  to  treat  its  chronic  ailings  with  some  unfailing  givings  of  the  doubters  have  been  realised.  There  was  a 


^ci  c— but,  after  all  that  has  been  done  and  attempted,  constant  supply  of  young  men  whose  general  education  and 
e  putxic  offices  of  this  country  leave  very  much  to  be  special  knowledge  has  been  in  an  ascending  scale  during  the 
esiredin  every  respect.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  whole  period  that  limited  competition  existed.  Chiefs  of 


e  allegation  that  the  offices  in  the  West  rank  higher,  departments  were  unanimous  in  admitting  that  they 
wta  as  reffardsi  TkilTT  Otl/I  _ _ _ I  _ J  ll.  r\P  TT/Minrr  mAT)  ranillfllte.  Slid 


nea  ^  pay  and  position,  than  those  which-  are  obtained  the  precise  quality  of  young  men  requisite,  and 

rer  to  the  rising  sun ;  but  even  this  statement  must  already  some  of  these,  and  although  yoimg  in  the  service, 

^  considerable  reservation.  For  instance,  have  been  able  to  distinguish  thelnselves  in  their  respcotive 

in  the  most  westerly  of  all  the  public  Depart-  offices.  With  such  go«i  results,  was  it  worth  while  to 

in  ^  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington — are  disturb  the  existing  conditions  ?  Mr.  Scoones  in  his 

^0*  cases  very  poorly  and,  considering  their  special  article  declares  that  the  eight  or  ten  men  who  under  the 
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nomination  system  competed  for  appointments  in  the^ 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  for  two  only  of  whom  places  were' 
r.kcant,  would  not  only  all  have  passed  successfully,  but  would 
have  all  come  out  high  in  the  open  competition  for  the 
India  Civil  Service.  This  is  very  important  testimony 
and  deserves  serious  attention ;  and  it  comes  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  neither  a  schoolmaster  nor  a  Civil  servant,  and 
therefore  has  no  reason  either  to  exalt  or  to  sympathise 
with  cither  particular  system. 

With  regard  to  the  writer’s  proposed  division  of  the 
Sf*rvice  into  four  or  five  distinct  classes,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  concur.  One  of  the  classes  to  which  he  refers, 
that  of  writers,  is  the  unhappy  invention  of  Mr.  Lovre, 
and  ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  Service  has  been 
a  source  of  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction.  Moreover,  the 
liighost  authorities,  such  as  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Mr.  Waddington,  and  others  who  passed  their  lives  in  the 
p(‘rmanent  Civil  Service,  admit  and  advocate  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  the  newly-appointed  clerk,  even  of  the 
most  intellectual  type,  from  copying  despatches  and  minutes^ 
and  thereby  making  himself  master  of  the  routine  of  his 
department.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  continued  at  this  sort  of  work  for  any  lengthy  period, 
but  he  should  remain  at  it  long  enough  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  oflicial  style  and  usages.  As  regards  one  or 
two  of  the  other  subdivisions  into  which  he  would  split  up 
the  Service,  we  think  them  somewhat  arbitrary  and  fanci¬ 
ful.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  original  idea,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  Major  Graham,  Sir  Thomas  Murdoch, 
and  others,  is,  we  think,  the  correct  one,  that  of  dividing 
as  far  as  possible  in  each  office  the  intellectual  from  the 
mechanical  work.  But  just  as  in  continental  armies  it  is 
customary  to  pass  cadets  and  others  intended  for  officers 
through  the  ranks,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that 
every  young  man  on  joining  his  office  should  bo  rapidly 
passed  through  every  grade  of  w’ork.  It  is  otherwise 
impossible  to  conceive  how  a  young  man  fresh  from  college 
is  to  take  the  superintendence  of  men  who  have  grown  grey 
in  the  mechanical  branch  of  the  sersdee,  and  who  know  by 
instinct,  if  not  by  reason,  all  its  routine.  Unless  some 
.such  precaution  as  this  be  adopted,  inefficiency  must  be 
expected  on  the  one  side,  and  grumbling  on  the  other. 

But  there  are  other  points  in  this  article  to  which  we 
must  allude  briefiy,  for  in  anticipation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  it  has  a  considerable  interest  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  Wo  have  seen  how  that  the  appeal 
of  tlio  Government  to  the  nation  for  highly-trainOd 
servants  to  do  its  w'ork  has  been  responded  to.  We  have 
seen  how,  under  the  nomination  system,  the  standard 
of  excollonco  was  steadily  rising,  and  we  may  assume  from 
Mr.  ScooiK^s’  article  that  it  is  every  mouth  more  and  more 
difficult  to  in-sure  success  by  any  apparent  equality  with 
formerly  successful  competitors.  We  may  therefore  argue 
that  the  Civil  Service  is  now  drawing  towards  itself  a  large 
proportion  of  those  young  men  who  would  formerly  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  open  professions.  What  has  the 
Q  overnment  done  on  its  side  to  render  those  on  whom  it  has 
imposed  these  high  tests  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  life  ?  Has 
it  taken  care  to  make  the  prizes  of  the  Civil  Service,  if  not 
as  brilliant,  at  least  as  comparatively  attactive  as  those  in 
other  walks  in  life  ?  If  this  has  not  been  donp,  it  is  clear  that 
the  class  of  competition  will  decline,  although  the  standard 
of  examination  may  be  maintained.  By  degrees  we  shall 
see  growing  up  a  democratic  bureaucracy  by  the  side  of  an 
arUtocratio  Government.  The  members  of  the  former,  owing 
uo  allegiance  to  the  latter,  but  having  only  themselves  to 
thank  or  to  care  for,  will  speedily  form  themselves  into 
a  trade-union  of  the  most  dangerous  description,  and  that 
ih  a  service  where  disaffection  and  disorganisation,  even  for 
a  week,  might  have  the  most  serious  results.  The  Civil 
servants  of  the  Crown  have  not  only  some  right  to  a  gene¬ 
rous  consideration  of  their  case,  but  it  is  sound  policy  to 
coaoiliato  them  and  to  maintain  their  social  position.  Their 
work  for  the  most  part  is  silent  and  hidden,  and  offers  no 
field  for  the  display  of  individual  talents  or  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  personal  ambition.  The  men  who  have  undertaken 
it  do’ 90  clearly  for  a  material  reward,  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
general  good  of  the  country  permits  it,  they  should  not  be 
disappeinted.  Especially  should  it  be  made  certain  to  each 


'/A 


young  man  entering  on  public  life  that  by  energy  and  pen^v 
verance  the  highest  posts  of  his  own  department  may  be  ‘ 
his  reward.  It  has  been  too  often  the  habit  to  seter'frbffi'i 
the  department  its  staff-appointments;  which  are  the  only' 
real  prizes' of  the  service.  '  Hitherto  such  good  thing*  1 
have  been  reserved  for  the  ever-rea(ty  Treasury  official' 
whose  expeiience  of  the  public  service  has  been  short^ 
and  his  knowledge  of  'its  work  ‘  liniited.  Against  this 
system  many  reformers  have  lifted  up  their  voioee 
in  vain,  and  for  every  one  Sir  William  Anderson*  or 
Mr.  Pressly,  who  is  able  to  fight  his  way  up*  through 
every  grad©  of  the  service,  there  are  a  dozen  who  ai^  trans^ 
ferred  from  the  private  sanctuaries  of  Downing-street,  to 
reap  where  others  have  sown.  We  have  only  one  word 
more  to  add.  The  pruning-knife,  which  was  to ‘have  been 
used  with  so  much  freedom  on  all  our  public  offices,’  seems  to 
have  been  wielded  by  nerveless  hands.  In  too  many  depart-* 
ments,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  pension  list,  or  for  some  suck' 
penny-wise-and-ponnd-foolish  reason,  dozens  of  specimens  of 
the  fruit  sec^'  of  the  old  Civil  Service  are' allowed  td  hang’ 
on  to  the  detriment  of  the  service  and  the  despair  of  their 
more  zealous  and  capable  juniors.  The  usual'  plea  urgW 
by  such  when  exhorted  to  retire  is  that  they  could  find  tie* 
means  of  occupying  their  time  elsewherel'  t  But,  as  might* 
be  easily  imagined,'  those  who  are  unable  to  discover  aw 
occupation  outside  a  public  office  are,  for  the  most  part; 
those  who  do  nothing  in  it.  Of  such  the  country  should  be 
rid  at  any  price  ;  and  if  bribes  and  promise's  will  not  sufiStii* 
to  remove  them,  they  should  perhaps  be  induced  to  submit' W' 
une  drmce  violence.  With  a  Civil  Service  open  to  merit,  offer¬ 
ing  a  modest  competence  to  those  who  are '  content  with 
work  often  monotonous,  but  bolding  out  the  promise  6f  the 
good  things  in  each  department  to  those  who  have  done  thb 
best  service  in  its  subordinate  ranks,  it  .will  contintwl.iw 
attract  a  constant  supply  of  best  material  for  administraltiW 
purposes.  The  cloud  of  obloquy  which' has  so  long  hubg 
I  over  the  service  of  the  Crown  will* be  speedily  removed]  aii® 
young  men  will  no  more  be 'ashamed  of  preparing 
selves  for  a  Civil  Service  examination  'than  they  aie'W 
“coaching”  for  their  degree  at  the  Universities.  '' 


L.  G.  B. 


THE  LOCK-OUT.  '  .  '  iiljjil  )oci 

,  I  ,1  .  {!■  y 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  are^  npijr 
locked  out  in  South  Wales,  and  there  is  no  prosp^.  pf 
their  returning  to  work  at  any  early  date^,.  li  ui 
improbable  that  for  many  weeks  all,  or  the  greater^  paijl .  off 
the  multitude  who  are  the ,  bread-winners  of  about  hal|-a- 
million  of  persons  may  be  idle  and  destitute.  Of  coui^ 
the  works  of  the  associated  coal-owners  will  remain 
and  the  country  will  thereby  suffer  in  the  shape.  Pf 
enhanced  price  of  coal  and  iron.  But  that  is  a 


enhanced  price  of  coal  and  iron.  But  that  is  a 
aspect  of  the  event.  It  is  the  sharp,  painful  nature  pf .  w 
calamity  which  has  befallen  these  thousands — it  is  tiw 
hardship  they  now  suffer — to  which  attention  should 
directed.  Reporters  may  express  their  amazement  W 
cheerful  and  comfortable  condition  of  the  locked-out.  Avd; 
for  the  present  no  doubt,  they  are  able  to  make  ends  mwf; 
colliers  not  being  so  improvident  and  incapable  of  foresig^ 
as  it  is  common  and  fashionable  to  suppose.  But  ip,  a, 
weeks  the  tiny  household  stores  will  be  exhausted, 
will  be  exhausted,  the  question  of  to-morrow’s .  dinpQf 
become  a  difficult  problem  to  many  a  family*  andi 
spread  boards  and  cold  hearths  and  all  the  sad,  monotpPO^ 
details  of  a  lock-out  will  set  in.  , 

.  Now,  if  this  were  a  strike,  we  should  say  to  th®  JP®? 
“You  must  bear  the  hard  consequences  of  your  resoIut)<^,» 
you  have  challenged  your  employers,  and  you  must 
bear  destitution  in  manly  silence.”  But  this  is  a  lock-out.  The 


masters  have,  since  their  meeting  of  the  28th  of 

the  aggressors.  They  have  turned  adrift  th^ousahds  wW^i^ 


no  connection  with  the  primary  strike  or  the  demands 
led  to  the  quarrel.  Unlike  a  strike,  a  lock-out  is  a 
tion  of  the  first  principle  of  modem  warfare,  which  b 


mitted  no  crime,  not  even  that  of  asking  an  advanSf  ^ 


4.  K 


If 


waaes,  W.4o  not  at  first  Wndi  i  butn 

th^ion,,of  tlis,,assqe^te<J  ^pniplQW^  W„pssmWy,,fWT 
fMM^roni  the  copdftct.pf  ' 

wiKu  Wa  iuigfit,,i  ,,Ajn4.J?fiW«  (^fjp^afediSeOTt^it^?^: 
fXja.be  met  by  very  .diffiepe#  tacUfS,  imd  exppdiefit?^fr<»P>. 

W.tlwnt  qf  jrere,  t^is^w 

oBdiaary,  strike, (  In-.the  cupjuiistaDocs!.  an4;,.,kgewsV,W. 
desperate  weapon  of,  a  lock^put,  urpn  are  fila^d 

if .  stop  islipift  of.  nojthing  which,  ,is. ,  .legal  ana  vjuch 
ww^inot  l^/likpl>:,to/hi}fiFe  themselves.  „  We^^oula  hesi¬ 
tate  to  vrerejput  on  strike  use  ,tke  poor  rates 

as i,  reserve  fund  wherp with.,  to  carry,^  on  their  work.  In 
a  ^ountry^  .ikoivoMer,  where  every  abjp-hpdiedi,  man  is 
entitled  to.  daim  relief  thp  parish,, the  course  winch  we, 
Idntat  is  {not  impractipahle,, and  may,  yet  be  employed  by 
so»e  desperate  men  who  are  determinedj.not  to  give 


vop^Onstranoe  against  their  ^{abusing  the  rights  of  property, 
'.yf  t-  vie,  haYfO  seen  pjresmnption  as  proud  and  exalted 
fpU.  ,.PerhapSj.j.t,  is. not  extravagant  to  expect 
th^^  sorno,  day.. (^rnP^tber,  ^ven- Parliament  will  perceive  iEa 
qn^tionahjle  pre^rifty  of,  allowing  any  body,  of  men  to  close 
vast  .mines  fc^j  an  indehnitg  period.  It  would  not  be  tole- 
^9^99  thp'^T  i^gilvr^y  pr  canpli  corupames  should,  by  reason  of 
their  Ipiekerings  with  their,  workmen,  stop  running  trains  or 
boats.  they  would  be  straightway  told  to  fulfil  their 
duty,  or  to  give  place  to  those  who  would  be  prepared  to 
do  it )  and  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  discern  any  very 

cases. 


important  difference  between  the  two 


1  r  V  ^  LORD  St/LeONARDS. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  when  newly-invented  Courts  of 
Judicature  and'LaDd  Transfer  Acts  are  dealing  roughly  with 
old  ^.associations  and  sweeping  away  some  of  the  cherished 
fictions  of  equity,  there  seems  a  strange  fitness  in  the  death 
of  one  who  could  look  back  through  his  long  career  to  the 
days  of  Eldon  and  Lyndfiurst.  Many  of  the  things  with 
which  he 'was  most  familiar  are  changed  or  abolished 
alt^^ther;  and  in^a  double  sense  we  may  ask,  “  Where  be 
fhis  quiddets  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ? ^  J.  I  .  r. 

Boro  in  1781,  without  any  advantages  •  of  wealth  or  social 
station,  Etlward  Burtenshaw  Sugdeu  by  dint  of  enormous 
eh'ergy  Mroiked  himself  up  through  the  various  grades  of  his 
profession,  until,  in  1852,  he  occupied  the  highest  position 
attainable  b}’  a  British  subject.  Writing  of  himself  in  1857,  he 
says  I)etermined  at  my  outset  in  life  to  write  a  book,  I  was 
delighted  when  I  hit  npon'the  subject — the  Law  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers.  .  .  *  When  the  work  was  announced  for 
publication,  nearly  the  universal  opinion  was  that  it  would 
oe  a  failure,  as  the  subjects  to  be  considered  were  too  multi¬ 
farious  for  one  treatise.  Nothing  dismayed,  I  laboured 
diligently,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Library,  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  was  written — for 
my  own  shelves  were  but  scantily  furnished — I  at  length 
finished  the  work  in  ite  original  shape.”*  This  work, 
written  before  its  author  was  tweiity-two  years  of  age,  ran 
through  two  editions  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
wa^5,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  foundation  of  his  early  success 
in  life.  Besides  the  numerous  editions  of  ‘Vendors  and 
Purchasers’  which  rapidly  8ucceede<l  each  other,  and  which, 
in  some  cases,  added  a  thousand  new  cases  to  the  preceding 


Only  wjB  would  counsel  the,  leaders.. cu  jUmqnists.tio  keep  thts, 
anew  ixffjtheir  quive{r,,|o  ^, used  as  Oj  last  shaf|  aA^  in  an^ 
expergency^  But.wken^Q^s  w, emergency  ajiee  if  not  when^ 
thousands  of  woikmen  are.  wantonly  turned  adcift  When, 
if  not  then,  ^is  it  permissible  to  retaliate  fjreely#  and  ^to  the 
utmost  of  .one’s  power?  ’  When^  too,  may.  an  honest,  up-, 
right  workinan,  without  loss  of  self-respec^i,  ask  ,for  assist-, 
anw  fi’om  the  parish,  if  it  is  ,noi  when  jthe  ratepayers 
ha^ve,  deprived,  him  pf  work  which  he  was,  .filling  to  per¬ 
form  ?  We  venture  to  say  that, it  is  mprally  justifiable;,  and 
eminently  prudent,  to  meet  a  measurp,  so  extreme  and  high¬ 
handed  as  a  lock-out  by  utilising  as  .  far  as  possible  the  rates,, 
and  converting  them  into  the 
everj’body  wLo 


>  sinews  of  war,  ,0f  course, 
is  put  of,,  work  hmy,  claim  relief.  Whether 
he  is  in* destitution  jhy  reason  of  .his.  oiyn  imprudence  or 
misfortune,  is  not  a  question  in which  (Guardians  can  go: 
they  must  give  relief,  to  aU  in  wnat,  and  a  fpctiori  %o  those 
deprived  of  the  power  to  earn  wages  by  the  deliberate  act  of 
their  masters.  ,The^  Guardians  may,  of  course,  impose  a 
certain  task  as  the  condition  on  which  relief  is  given.  They 
might  put  the  able-bodied  mpn  to  rather  disagreeable  w’ork, 
but  they  cannot  decline  to  grant  relief ;  neither  could  they 
compel  such  a  multitude  as  is  now  locked  out  to  enter  the 
workhouses.  We  know  how  averse  are  English  workmen, 
in  spite  of  the  enervating  education  which  our  Poor  Law 
has  put  within  their  reach,  to  receive  public  charity.  It  is 
a  reluctance  w'hich  it  would  be  cruel  to  impair  ;  and  we  do 
not  lightly  urge  them,  to  waivq  fheir  scruples.  But  where 
thousands  are  locked  out — when  work  is  refused  to  many 
merely  because  they  belong  to  th6  ?ailie  class  as  those  irho 
would  no,t  consent  to  a  reduction  iri  their  wages— it  is  no 
lime  to  he  too  nice  about  means ;  and  perhaps  the  rates  may, 
ih  such  circumstances,  pardonably  :bc  used  as  a  war  fund. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  if  ^  th(ise  tactics  were  eneigeti- 
cally  Used,  there  might  be  new  times  in  store'  for  Unionism. 
If  Unionists  availed  themselves  at  a  pinch  of  the  generosity 
(jf  our  Poor  Laws,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  conquer  in 
many  instances,  or  that  the  Poor  Law  system  must  fall  to 
pieces.  We  warn  employers  not  to  be  so  prodigal  in  the 
ute  of  this  terrible  instrument — a  lock-out.  They  may  pro- 
yoke  their  men  to’ resort  to  a  system  of  reprisals  and  defence 
which  ihay  effect  wider  ruin  than  ^  has  ever  yet  followed  a 
strike  or  a  lock-out.  Strongmen  will  not  starve  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  ^'ee  their  children  starve ;  and  if  they '  once  learn 


edition, '  Sugden  managed  to  publish  in  the  midst  of  his 
professional  work  hia  unrivalled  treatise  on  *  Powers/  and  a 
capital  edition  of  ‘  Gilbert  on  Uses  and  Trusts.’  Both  of  these 
he  prefaced  by  ao  introductory  chapter  which  to  tliis  day  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  student  of  real  property  Jaw.  Written 
as  early  as  1811,  it  is  interestUig  to  see  ia  it  a  comparison 
between  the  rights  of  widows  and  those  of  widowers  to  the 
property  of  their  deceased  husbands  or  wives.  “The  rule 
would  probably  have  been  the  converse,”  he  says,  “had 
women  instead  of  men  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.” 
After  a  career  at  the  bar  which  lasted  little  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant 
professional  success  of  his  time,  Sugden  went  to  Ireland  as 
Chancellor  in  1S35.  Subsequently,  l>eing  precluded  from 
pleading,  his  literary  activity  was  unfettered,  and  he  brought 
ont  two  mor^  tieatises  oti  his  own  subject,  one  on  the  ‘  New 
Ppfjpeity  Statutes,’  and  the  other  on  the  ‘  Law  of  Property  at 
Adniiiiistered  by  the  House  of  Lords.’  It  is  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  latter  work,  published  in  1849,  that  we  find  a  most 
interesting  foreshadowing  of  the  legal  reforms  of  to-day.  ’This 
chapter  ia  deyoted  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  suitability 
of  the  House  of  Lords  its  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  author 
shows  a  courageous  intention  of  advocating  the  most  radical 
reforms  in  what  he  clearly  proves  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
judicial  system.  While  he  was  in  Ireland,  both  in  1835  and 
again  from  1841  to  1846,  hedid  much  as  Chancellor  to  organise 
and  clieapeii  tlie  methods  of  the  Irish  ikjuity  Courts,  and  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Bench.  Although  he  was  only  in 
office  in  England  for  a  few  mouths,  yet,  as  an  {^x-Chancellor, 
he  did  valuable  service  for. years  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
wherever  his  judgment  can  be  read  on  a  knotty  point,  little 
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of  liini  in  Iiia  political  character.  Twice  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  small  boroughs  distinguished  for  “,exj)ensive  elec¬ 
tions,”  he  supported  tjie  Tories  with  a  virulent  jiarty  spirit. 
Ilis  unsuccessiul  candidatures  were  a  degree  less  creditable 
than  his  successful  ones,  and  the  fact  that  such  things  were 
regarded  as '  gentlemanly  pjwtimes  lialf  a  century  ago  hardly 
reconciles  one  to  the  idea  or  their  being  practised  by  a  man  w’ho 
was  afterwards  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  his  hand.  But 
Sugden  was  not  the  first  man  who  understood  himself  in 
everything  but  politics.  With  natural  powers  fitting  him  to 
be  a  great  reformer,  and  with  a  personal  history  illustrating 
the  absurdity  of  class  distinctions,  he  chose  to  ally  himself 
with  the  opponents  of  reform  and  with  the  upholders  of 
caste.  If  posterity  is  kinder  to  him  than  he  was  to  himself,  it 
will  judge  him  by  the  real  work  of  his  life  rather  than  by 
his  verbal  professions,  and  will  see  in  him  a  man  who  com¬ 
bined  intense  reverence  for  the  legal  institutions  of  his  country 
with  a  clear  insight  into  their  manifold  shortcomings. 


SENIOR  WRANGLERS. 

When  one  is  concerned  with  great  and  important  matters, 
one  cannot  well  be  too  particular.  We  make  this  obvious 
remark,  because  there  is  clearly,  when  w'e  come  to  think  of  it, 
a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  a  Second  Wrangler  and  “a 
bracketted  Second  Wrangler,”  and  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  say  of  a  man  that  his  age  is  twenty-four,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  “  still  six  months  under  that  age.”  Into  both  these 
errors  the  Daibj  Telegraph  allowed  itself  to  fall  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  that  suggested  themselves 
to  it  u|>on  the  recent  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos.  “  His 
age,”  said  the  Telfjjraph,  speaking  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  Senior 
Wrangler,  “  is  twenty-four,  and  that  (rf  Mr.  Chrystal,  the 
Second  Wrangler,  is  twenty-three;  but  many  Senior  Wranglers 
before  him  have  been  nearer  thirty  than  twenty.”  Upon 
this  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  “R.  B.,”  and  who  dates 
from  Cambridge,  writes  to  point  out  that  there  are  “eiTors” 
into  which  the  Telegraph  has  “fallen”  through  “inad¬ 
vertence.”  “  Senior  Wranglers  as  a  rule,”  R.  B.  explains, 
w’ith  a  laudable  desire  to  put  the  public  mind  at  rest  on  this 
ini|x>rtant  j)oiut.  “are  not  more  than  twenty-four  vears  old. 
Mr.  Lord  indeea  is  still  six  months  under  that  age.”  Nor  is 
this  all.  “Mr.  Chrystal,  of  St.  Peter’s,  is,”  it  seems,  “not 
Second  Wrangler  but  only  bracketted  second.”  “  I  ask  for 
the  insertion  of  these  facta,”  R.  B.  explains,  “partly  to  pre¬ 
vent  misapprehension,  j)artly  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lord,  and 
-also  to  Mr.  Burnside,  of  Pembroke,  who  w'as  tlie  other 
bracketted  Second  Wrangler  ;  and  I  trn.st  your  well-known 
sense  of  justice?  will  secure  me  the  apace  1  ask.”  We  are 
glad  that  the  Telegraph's  “sense  of  justice”  was  eflfectually 
appealed  to,  for  Jt.  B.’s  letter  is  most  amusingly  typical.  The 
exnggenited  ifnport»mce  that  Cambridge  men  attach  to  the 
Senior  WratighT  and  to  all  that  relates  to  him,  is  a  thing  that 
the  world  in  general  finds  it  rather  hard  to  understand, 
although  the  little  biography  which  annually  goes  the 
rwind  of  all  the  daily  papers  gives  one  some  slight 
idea  of  it.  In  the  ]>resent  instance  we  are  informed 
of  Mr.  Ijord,  who  is — no  doubt — a  most  deserving  young 
man,  that  be  is  the  son  of  a  «lisaenting  minister ;  that 
he  was  educ.ated  first  .at  one  private  school,  and  then  at 
another;  that  he  distinguished  him.self  .‘\t  London  University; 
that  he  was  “declared  equal  in  merit” — we  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  subtle  distinction  between  this  and 
lieing  “bracketted” — “for  the  Sheepshanks  Astronomical 
Exhibition”;  that  he  still  w’aiits  six  months  of  twenty-four; 
that  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Blore  was  his  College  tutor,  that  he 
received  ]»rivate  tuition  from  Mr.  E.  Routh,  of  St.  Peter’s, 
— which  last  item  somewhat  lacks  novelty  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  is  “distinguished  as  an  athlete,” and  “has rowed  regularly 
in  his  College  bout.”  This  last  touch  introtluces  a  somewhat 
new  feature.  Next  year,  perhaps,  w'e  shall  be  given  the  Senior 
Wningler’s  girth  round  the  biceps,  and  the  exact  weight  at 
which  he  goes  to  scale.  American  reporting,  if  we  may  so 
end  it,  becomes  daily  more  popular,  and  there  is  really  no 
aulficient  reason  why  the  Senior  Wrangler  should  notbe  inter- 
vVwed.  We  obviously  might  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
Mr.  liord  than  we  do  ;  and  there  are  many  people  who  iniTht 
possibly  like  to  be  iiif«)rmed  as  to  the  precise  colour  of  hisirair 
and  eye*,  and  whether  he  fdays  upon  the  German  flute.  It 
would  be  even  more  interesting  to  learn  upon  what  precise 
tliet  lie  “  trained.”  At  Oxford  it  always  used  to  be  the  theory 
that  u  reatling  man  should  drink  nothing  but  claret.  We 
l>elieve  that  Mr  Routh  allows  his  pupils  beer  in  moderation. 
But  the  point  is  a  nice  one,  and  perhaps  R.  B.  can  put  us 
right  noon  it. 

The  Telegraph  is  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  rather  more 
fuss  made  about  the  Senior  Wrangler  than  the  occasion 
exactly  calls  for ;  and  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Tefkgraph  is  in  the  right.  All  the  clever  young  men  in 
England  do  not  grt  to  Cambridge,  and  there  was  once— we 


need  not  mention  his  name — a  young  man  at  Oxford  who 
carried  off  Hertford  and  Ireland,  Liatin  Verse,  Latin  Essay 
English  Essay,  a  firat  class,  and  a  score  or  so  of  lesser  distinj! 
tions,  and  who  crowned  the  whole  by  scoring  a  Baliol  Fel- 
lowsbip,  while  he  was  still  in  round  sleeves.  He  is  now  at 
the  Bar,  and  very  likely  to  be  a  iudge  ;  but  we  are  not  awate 
that  when  he  took  hiS  degree  the  world  in  ’general  was  h. 
formed  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Hampshire  parson,  that  he 
was  educated  at  home  and  afterwards  at  Rugby,  that  hi* 
CoUege  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  of  Baliol,  and  his 
private  tutor  Mr,  Chandler,  of  Pembroke  ;  that  his  age  was 
exactly  twenty  years  and  six  months ;  that  he  liad  row^ 
in  his  College  eight  and  played  in  the  College  eleven ;  thiit 
he  had  been  President  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  be  once  made 
a  break  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  at' billiards.  An  illns- 
trated  paper,  some  two  years  ago,  took  up  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  published  one  week  portraits  of  the  crews  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  eights,  and  the  next  of  sixteen  picked  and 
promising  Ox%rd  and  Cambridge  students;  The  Oxford  men, 
to  do  them  justice,  remonstrated  somewhat  vigorously,  and 
we  believe  that  the  vulgarity  in  question  has  not  been  sin^s 
repeated.  At  Cambridge  the  exaggerated  intei'est  whiA 
attaches  itself  to  the  tripos  list  would  probably  not  be  dill, 
turbed  by  the  publication  of  the  Senior  WrangleiV  ptirtraHs 
in  the  Graphic  or  the  Penny  Illustrated  Netrs,^  but  wonM 
accept  such  a  tribute  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  how  this  essentially  false  and  mischievons  estimate  hui 
grown  up.  Under  a  system  which  arranges  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  order  of  merit  it  is,  no  doubt, '  a  very  grii^ 
distinction  to  be  absolutely  first  in  the  list.  At  Oxford  th'fc 
reading  man  is  quite  content  to  get  his  first  class,  and  the 
question  who  is  the  best  man  of  his  year  is  never  raised  except 
as  a  matter  of  L^niversity  small  talk.  To  mis.s  his  first  clast 
is,  for  a  man  of  any  reputation,  pro  tanto  a  misfortune,  if  not 
an  absolute  disgrace  ;  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  should  secure  it,  and  his  doing  so  excites  no  particular  en^i 
thusiasm.  At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand— to  put  tha 
Senior  Wranglership  altogether  out  of  the  question — it  makd 
a  very  serious  difference  to  a  man  whether  he  is  fourth 
Wrangler  or  sixth  or  tenth,  and  his  work  is  done  not  withtha 
simple  view  of  doing  himself  justice,  and  showing  what  is  in 
him,  but  under  the  perpetual  pressure  of  personal  competi¬ 
tion.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle  is  exaggerated  by  the  fact 
that  the  tripos  is,  in  effect,  the  one  and  only  examination, 
which  has  either  extinguished  or  absorbed  into  itself  allleasef 
tests  of  merit.  At  Oxford  there  are  any  number  of  UiriverUity 
scholarships  and  prizes  :  there  is  Moderations,  at  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  year,  with  its  own  class  test ;  and 
there  is  tlie  final  class  test  in  the  fourth  year.  Even  theft 
each  fellowship  is  examined  for  on  its  own  account  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  Oxford  undergi’aduate  attaches  no' false  or 
exaggerated  estimate  to  the  result  of  this  or  that  particular 
examination.  If  he  misses  the  Latin  Verse  his  first  year,  he 
tries  a  little  harder  for  it  liis  second.  If  lie  fails  for  the 
Hertford,  he  consoles  himself  by  competing  for  ^the  Irelaod 
with  extra  energy.  If  he  misses  a  first  in  Moderations,  he 
I’esolves  to  retrieve  himself  by  a  coup  in  “greats.”  By  the? 
time  that  bis  undergraduate  career  is  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
tolerably  sound  estimate  has  been  formed  for  him  of  what  he 
is  worth,  and  a  certain  kind  of  common  consent  luis  established 
either  that  he  is,  or — as  the  case  may  be — is  not,  in  the  rUB- 
niug  for  a  fellowship.  All  this  makes  the  strain  upon  him 
very  much  slighter  than  might  be  supposed.  He  knows  that 
if  he  comes  up  to  Oxford  fairly  prepared,  aud  works  with 
tolerable  industry  while  he  is  there,  his  fellowship  will  come 
to  him  as  a,  matter  of  course,  and  that  his  position  will  be 
determined  not  by  this  or  that  particular  test,  but  by  broad 
reference  to  his  University  career  as  a  whole.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  the  other  hjiud,  the  tripos  list  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  is,  in  effect,  the  one  aud  only  recognised  criterion 
of  merit.  To  succeed  in  it  is  to  win  everything  ;  to  fail  in  ft 
is  to  lose  everything.  At  Trinity  and  St.  John’s,  it  is  troe, 
there  are  special  fellowship  examinations.  But  at  all  the 
other  colleges  the  fellowships  are  given  away  by  simple  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  tripos  list,  aud  the  consequence  is  that  a  cou|de 
of  places  ill  the  list  may  easily  either  make  or  mar  a 
whole  future.  The  result  is  aii  intensity  of  competition 
which  at  the  sister  University  is  altogether  unknown. 

Nor  does  the  matter  end  here.  \Ve  have  no  wish  to  go 
into  the  endless  controversy  as  to  the  advantages  of  di«- 
advautages  of  matheniaties  as  an  instrument  of  education,  or 
to  balance  the  lunar  theory  against  the  metaphysic*  w 
Aristotle,  aud  tlie  functional  calculus  against  the  Grew 
drama.  Broadly  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  first  class  in  clnml^ 
at  Oxford  is,  upon  the  whc.le,  a  better  test  of  what  a  iftan 
worth  than  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  Wranglers.  But^all®" 
gether  apart  from  this,  we  should  say  that  the  special 
of  mathematics  is  carried,  at  Cambridge,  to  a  positively  nii*' 
chievous  length.  To  be  Senior  Wrangler  is  such  a  distinction 
that  men  will  work  for  it  for  years  and  years  ;  and  w'e 
that  ih^Dailg  Telegraph  is  suDstantially  accurate  when 
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*1  P  iveraffe  age  of  the  S^ior  Wrangler  at  soma^iug  nearer  pour  hia  irony  into  the  , columns  of  a  monthly  or  quarterly 
♦/irtv  than  twenty.  At  training  colleges  and  private  schools  pamphlet  directed  against  modern  architects  and  upholsterers 
f]  pre  are  at  this  moment,  men  hy  the  dozen  who  are  steadily  or  some  modem  schools  of  painting.  He  will  found  a  journal 
w^rkinc  away  at  mathematics,  and  laying  by  a  few  pounds  that  shall  be  exclusively  bitter  about  bulls  and  bears,  or  one 
viprv  vear  with  the  view  of  ultimately  trying  their  luck  at  that  shaU  confine  its  lashes  to  the  naked  limbs  of  a  certain 

C'vij  j  •£  xi _ _  ^1^4-  f fliafrinna  Mivaa  nf  npft*AaoAo  TTa  will  finrl  rwitf  a 


P  mbrite  where,  if  they  come  out  new:  the  top  of  the  tripos,  class  of  actresses.  He  will  find  out  a  mote  here,  a  be<tm 
will  be  provided  for  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and,  if  there,  and  ridicule  the  disfigurement  with  a  sufficient  amount 
i\lv  fail  will  at  any  rate  be  the  better  by  a  University  of  venom ;  but  that  is  all.  The  uncompromising  and  com- 
ilcvee  ’Such  men  go  up  to  the  University  knowing  prehensive  tilt  against  the  mass  of  existing  vices  and  absurdi- 
Ireadv  enough  mathematics  to  hike  a  tenth  or  twelfth  ties  has  never  been  indulged  in  since  ‘Don  Juan;’  and  even 
Wranier’8  i^ce  at  their  matriculation,  and  they  then  spend  ‘Don  Juan’  does  not  appear  so  thoroughly  sweeping  when 
their  three  University  years  upon  studies  almost  as  abstruse  we  place  it  beside  Pope.  The  conditions  and  necessities  of 
's  those  of  Plato’s  philosophers.  These  men  it  is  who — as,  modern  life  forbid  the  indulgence.  Men  are  seeking  an 
^  deed  their  industry  deserves— carry  everything  before  them,  entrance  into  good  clubs  where  black  balls  would  surely  rain 
^  ud  in  doing  so  pile  up  the  tripos  standard  to  a  perfectly  on  the  undiscriminating  utterer  of  bitter  things.  Men 
heixrht.  With  deference  to  possible  corrections  from  have  more  friends  than  their  fathers  had,  because  their  busi- 


abnormal  height.  VVith  deference  to  possible  corrections  from 
professed  mathematicians,  we  should  say  that  to  get  through 
the  so-called  “  book- work  ”  alone  which  a  man  has  to  master 
before  he  is  fairly  in  the  tripos  running,  and  to  acquire  the 
necessary  facility  in  problems,— to  say  nothing  of  such  lesser 
matters  as  quickness  in  integration  and  a  knowledge  of  out- 
of-the-way  accomplishments,  such  as  the  theories  of  numbers 
and  of  determinants,— would  take  from  six  to  eight  hard  years’ 
study.  Perhaps  the  best  indirect  proof  of  this  is  that  Senior 
Wranglers  do  not  come,  as  Oxford  first-class  men  do,  from 
our  great  public  schools  ;  while  a  still  more  convincing  proof 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Senior  Wrangler 
achieves  any  substantial  success  in  after  life.  When  a  man 
has  spent  the  seven  or  eight  freshest  years  of  late  youth  and 
early  manhood  in  the  sole  study  of  mathematics  to  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  every  other  object  of  human  interest, 
his  iuteliectuai  joints  are,  as  a  rule,  far  too  stiff  to  enable 
him  to  take  up  a  new  profession  with  any  hope  of  success. 
More  than  this,  he  is  to  a  very  great  extent  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  like  a  four-year-old  race-horse  or  a  middle-aged 
prize-fighter  ;  his  fellowship  is  a  welcome  haven  to  him  ;  and 
he  sets  contentedly  to  work  to  polish  up  Senior  Wranglers  on 
his  own  account,  as  he  himself  was  polished  up  in  hia  ^own 
day. 

The  net  result  of  the  system  is  that  Cambridge,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  mathematical  University  pure  aud  simple,  has  no  part 
in  the  general  life  of  the  nation.  Genius  is,  of  course,  an 
exception  to  every  rule  ;  and  here  and  there  we  have  a  man 
with  a  strong  mathematical  bent,  who  takes  a  high  Wrangler’s 
degree  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  judge, 
or  a  great  physician,  or  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  few  aud  far  between  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  man 
who  seriously  thinks  of  being  Senior  Wrangler  had  better 
make  up  his  mind  to  finally  fix  his  ambition  in  life  at  that 
point  It  is  a  singular  aud  significant  fact  that  in  almost 
every  path  of  life,— on  the  Bench,  in  the  Church,  in  the 
l^islature,  in  medicine,  in  science,  in  literature,  we  find 
O^ord  men  well  to  the  front.  What  becomes  of  the  Senior 
Hranglers  no  one  seems  to  know,  although,  no  .doubt,  the 
Common-rooms  of  Cambridge  have  their  own  tale  to  tell.  It 
is  really  little  siiort  of  a  uiilainity  that  the  second  University 
in  the  world  should  be  in  effect  little  better  than  a  gigantic 
training  school  for  mathematical  technicalities.  W  hen  we 
hear — as  we  do  hear — that  there  is  one  gentleman  at  Cam- 


I  have  more  friends  than  their  fathers  had,  because  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  have  multiplied.  And  it  follows  that 
the  position  of  the  extinct  satirist  is  almost  unattainable  :  one 
cannot  post  oneself  solitarily  to  shoot  out  on  the  passing 
world.  One  has  a  footing  in  a  dozen  different  circles,  and 
the  passing  world  is  an  army  of  acquaintiinces,  for  whose 
sake  one  must  restrain  the  hand  and  weigh  the  words.  The 
periphrastic  reticence  and  indecision  of  the  Press  of  our 
times  comes  from  the  same  source.  Sneaking  to  peer  and 
cabman,  to  servants’  hall  and  the  hall  or  St.  Stephen’s  at  the 
same  time  must  inevitably  breed  a  rather  roundabout  vague¬ 
ness  of  expression. 

But  of  late  it  would  seem  that  the  extiuct  art  of  abusing 
one’s  age  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reviving.  A  taste  for  verjuice  is 
slowly  manifesting  itself  again.  Nobody  of  any  greaf 
authority  in  the  liters^  aud  artistic  worlds  has  yet  ventured 
to  grati^  the  taste.  Ine  gentlemen  who  prepare  the  verjuice 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  up  to  the  present  in  a  popular  form  ; 
but,  if  rumour  apeax  the  truth,  their  re^iders  are  not  all  of 
the  populace.  In  ephemeral  newspapers  and  unobtrusive 
books — papers  one  must  be  a  paper  connoisseur  to  notice, 
books  one  must  be  a  bookworm  of  no  ordinary  voracity  to 
buy — there  have  been,  of  late,  noticeable  signs  of  a  renascent 
spirit  of  sarcasm,  dUcoutent,  aud  that  envy  from  which  (a 
modern  French  writer  has  said)  every  reform  worth  having 
has  sprung.  The  spirit  may  not  be  thoroughly  wholesome, 
aud  tfie  Frenchman  may  be  a  mere  juggler  with  the  double- 
edged  sword  of  paradox.  But  to  many  the  change  from  the 
torpor  tuid  apathy  that  pervades  modern  literature  of  a 
reforming  tendency  to  the  dash  and  vigour  of  the  Hunts, 
Fonblauque,  or  Jerrold,  would  be  anything  but  ungrateful. 
They  would  make  Hogarth  and  Gilniy  warmly  welcome  after 
the  annual  exhibition  of  elaborate  millinery  at  Burlington 
House.  The  probe  and  the  whip,  which  some  timid  satirists 
are  beginning  to  handle,  are,  after  all,  not  more  ignoble  instru¬ 
ments  than  the  soft  feather-pen  with  which  we  have  been 
gingerly  flicking  flies  from  the  face  of  society^  for  many  years 
past.  But  the  instrument  is  not  everything,  aud  the  present 
holders  have  much  to  learn  in  the  art  of  using  it  with  aelicacy 
and  discretion. 

The  modern  Juvenals  have  taken  to  putting*  forth  their 
protests  in  tlie  midst  of  that  season  which  a  certain  category 
of  journalists,  with  exuberant  capacities  for  opportune  jolli¬ 
fication,  are  accustomed  to  call  the  British  Carnival.  They 


bridge  who  knows  more  than  any  other  man  in  all  Europe  about  appear  in  gorgeous  covers,  strongly  suggestive  of  scarlet  fever, 
the  general  equation  to  curves  of  the  third  degree — that  there  and  in  luxurious  artistic  bindings  ;  the  grey  pasteboard  of 
18  another  who  can  work  by  simple  algebra  problems  con-  Pope  is  too  plain  for  them.  Satire  is  not  such  a  popular  inuie 
sidered  hitlierto  insoluble  except  by  the  calculus — that  a  that  she  can  afford  to  present  herself  in  drab  and  sad  colour; 
third  has  elaborated  a  theory  by  which  all  possible  functions  she  needs  all  the  coquettish  arts  of  printer  and  draughtsman, 
of  the  root  of  mtnus  one  are  capable  of  a  precise  geometrical  And  her  speech  is  occasionally  something  like  the  dress — too 
signification, — and  that  a  fourth  has  for  ever  confounded  all  gaudy  and  over-ornate,  addicted  to  garish  lights  aud  excessive 
analysts  by  expressing  every  possible  theorem  in  “  Salmon”  shadows.  The  modern  Juvenals  aie,  as  a  rule,  ratlier  more 
in  terms  of  deductive  geometry, — we  feel  almost  as  sad  as  if  vivacious  than  bitter.  They  hate  nobody,  but  have  rather  a 
We  were  told  of  a  University  which  tempted  young  men  to  it  schoolboyish,  mischievous  propensity  for  exhibiting  family 
by  high  prizes,  and  then  set  them  to  work  to  study  seleno-  skeletons  and  thrusting  pins  into  the  tender  parts  of  a  charac- 


grapliy  and  the  general  theory  of  dominoes. 


MODERN  JUVENALS. 

It  Ls  a  belief  as  old  as  the  century — a  belief  that  has  not 
^  yet  received  many  rude  shocks — that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
s  a  torgotten  art,  died  out  like  that  of  the  old  intaglio 

^^*’Siotten  how  to  make  the  pen 
^  fhe  chisel  bite  ;  the  satirist  pure  aud  simple  is  an 

dim”  reflection,  most  of  us  will  find  it 

u  incuit  to  conceive  his  existence  among  us— difficult  to  pic- 
owrselves  the  actual  presence  of  a  man  whose  only 
ction  is  to  discover  his  ueii/hhours’  WM.rl.ia  mid  nVini/.m-uiiK 


ter  or  institution.  Therefore  they  deal  extensively  in  proper 
names,  generally  culled  from  Debrett,  aud  aflect  a  certain 
mysterious  back-stairs  knowledge  of  great  people,  which 
leads  to  disclosures  that  are  more  amusing  than  useful.  The 
fault  is  not  eutiroly  their  own.  The  Juvenal  of  oi^  days 
must  find  himself  encompassed  by  numberless  solicitations  to 
petty  scandal-mongering.  When  anecdotes  are  beiu|^  l^ndied 
to  and  fro  every  day,  from  end  to  end  of  London,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  catching  a  few  as  they  fly.  There  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  any  member  of  a  decent  club  in  these  days  that  does 
not  know  more  about  august  circles  than  Byrou  did  in  his.  A 
City  clerk  of  good  position  has  every  newsjiaper  within  his 
reach.  He  finds  in  provincial  prints  numberless  scandalous 


t’lH^  discover  his  neighbours’  warts  and  photograph  items  of  uewrs  tliat  never  find  their  way  into  metropolitan 

P*’‘^^^«*sional  malcontent  who  would  sit  dowMi,  iu  this  publications.  He  talks  about  them,  distributes  tbena  in 
Is'^^flcmauly  ”  writing  and  social  softness,  to  arraign  return  for  others;  he  is  primed  with  ou  diti  and  piquant 
^^^^‘^  ****  ®*^8ily  picture  Diogenes’  tub  rumours;  the  mass  of  iuforroatiou  thus  accumulated  rtaidem 
ton (t**!^^*  II  that  all  men  have  grown  smooth*  a  man  awake  to  every  allusion,  quick  to  catch  the  meaning 

Wuieut,  but  tliat  the  sharp  speaker  no  longer  of  every  initial.  And  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  moilern 
Uis  satire  has  a  specialite^  and  is  exercised  ou  a  satirist  that  be  knows  this  too  well.  A  certain  littleness,  to 
in  single  subject  in  the  service  of  a  single  hobby.  He  will  use  no  harsher  term,  is  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writing 
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performed  for  a  public  like  this.  And  this  littleness  necessarily 
leads  to  the  slangy  tone  of  most  of  the  modern  Juvenals  ;  they 
must  prove  their  knowledge  of  the  world  they  satirise,  and 
to  prove  that  they  are  conversant  with  the  last  neologism  of 
the  uppermost  or  lowest  ten  thousand  (for  the  two  not  unfre- 
f^ently  coincide  in  the  invention),  they  must  show’  that  they 
are  familiar  with  all  those  abbreviations  an  J  ellipses  that  pass 
for  wit  with  a  large  section  of  the  community.  It  is  their 
perfect  familiarity  with  “things  of  the  day”  which  prevents 
the  satirical  sociologist  from  dealing  with  the  things  of  all 
time.  The  variety  of  modern  life  yields  little  possibility  of 
gaining  anything  like  a  broad  comprehensive  view  of  itself. 
Stylites  on  his  pillar  got  a  better  view  of  the  world  than 
Alexandre  iJumas,  who  had  more  friends  and  acquaintances 
than  any  man  in  Europe. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  w’eaknesses,  the  resurrection  of  satire 
— a  resurrection  not  yet  effected,  but  of  which  there  are  some 
symptoms — may  and  should  do  much  to  relieve  the  lassitude 
of  the  many  who  are  oppressed  with  the  “  lilies  and  languors  ” 
of  tlie  modern  literature  still  called  polemical  for  want  of  a 
better  name.  There  are,  probably,  a  certain  number  of  people 
somewhat  tired  of  hearing  “  the  chief  Liberal  organ  ” 
whisper  dulcet  compliments  to  a  Tory  Cabinet,  tired  of  the 
Conspiration  du  Silence  around  City  frauds  in  which  big 
names  are  compromised,  and  crying  scandals  that  everybody 
knows  and  noDody  will  name.  The  small  Juvenals  just 
arising  may  breed,  may  develop  into  larger  powers,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  fillip  to  our  political  literature  and  public 
life  w’liicli  both  sorely  need.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  debts 
and  addiction  to  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  are  not  subjects 
which  call  for  broad  philosophic  treatment ;  but  there  is  food 
for  the  flail  of  modern  satirists  that  requires  more  than  a 
flick  of  Archilochus’s  w’hip,  more  than  a  few  w’ell-turned 
puns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MB.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Sir, — Cordially  agreeing  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  an 
article  in  your  last  issue,  that  the  question  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment  should  be  discussed  on  no  narrow  or  sectarian  basis, 
may  I  ask  you  to  give  insertion  to  a  letter  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  consider  the  question  in  a  broad  and  national 
spirit.  It  has  already  appeared  in  your  columns,  but  per¬ 
haps  sufticient  time  has  since  elapsed  not  to  infringe  upon  any 
rule  of  not  inserting  stale  matter.  Eight-and-twenty  years 
have  passed  since  you  (or  at  least  your  editorial  ancestor!) 
kindly  inserted  a  communication  which  still  embodies  my 
opinion  upon  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  Church  Establish¬ 
ments.  I  am,  &c., 

Brighton,  Feb.  2,  1875.  P.  A.  Taylor. 


RELIGIOUS  ENDOWMENTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner. 

Sir,— The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your  paper  for 
the  last  few  weeks  upon  the  subject  of  the  Endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  have  abundantly 
shown  the  extreme  diversities  of  opinion  existing  among  men 
who  are  classed  together  under  the  general  term  of  Dissenters, 
upon  this  (juestion  of  Church  Establishments,  as  of  all  others. 
Indeed,  if  upon  this  question,  from  which  their  very  name 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung,  they  agree  not,  where  within  the 
realms  of  opinion  c<uild  a  pfiint  of  unity  be  discovered  ? 
Will  you,  by  the  insertion  of  this,  give' a  place  to  the  views 
on  this  matter  of,  I  believe,  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
Dissenters,  and  one  which  is  as  yet  unrepresented  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  Examiner? 

I  w’ill  not  stop  to  express  praise  or  blame  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Dissenting  body  at  the  late  election.  It  seems  to  me 
unwise  to  class  under  one  sweeping  judgment  men  who  can 
only  be  classed  together  as  having  acted  together,  but  pro¬ 
bably  with  as  much  diversity  of  motive  and  of  opinion  as 
that  which  in  many  elections  brought  Protection ists  and 
Radicals  to  fight  under  the  same  banner.  Those  who  acted 
uialer  the  impulse  of  a  No-Popery  rancour,  I  agree  with  your 
correspondents  in  denouncing  as  bigots;  while  those  who 
acRd  in  accordance  with  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  true  Dis- 
s^Miting  shibboleth  of  “opposition  to  all  religious  Endow- 
mei.ts,”  have  my  warmest  sympathy  and  approval,  even 
though  the  illustration  of  our  views  has  cost  Parliament  some 
men  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  1  believe  this  latter  party, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  to  have  far  outnumbered  the 
mere  bigots. 

Let  me  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  views  of  this  party,  for 
they  are  grievously  misunderstood  and  maligned.  We  are 


against  all  religious  Endowment  by  the  State  ;  and,  therefore 
without  special  abhorrence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  are 
opposed  to  its  receiving  State  funds.  This  is  our  plain  and 
broad  ground.  We  do  not  hold  w’ith  the  opinion  often  ex¬ 
pressed  lately,  that  “  the  Endowment  of  all  is  the  same  as  the 
Endowment  of  none.”  But  for  the  present  let  us  take  it  for 
granted  as  true  (adverting  to  it  hereafter) ;  still  our  position 
is  not  weakened.  Granted  that  our  ultimate  object  were  the 
Endowment  of  all  sects  ;  granted,  therefore,  that  the  practical 
iniquity  of  the  present  Establishment  were  lessened  by  the 
increased  number  of  recipients  of  State  funds  ;  that  inasmuch 
as  now  all  are  taxed  for  the  religious  opinion  of  say  one-third 
of  their  number,  then  all  would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
say  two-thirds  of  their  number ;  still,  we  sav,  our  principle 
of  religious  equality  would  be  equally  violated,  and  tne  wrong 
by  its  extension  would  be  put  upon  a  broader  foundation. 
Now  every  Catholic  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  the  present 
system ;  then  every  one  of  them  would  naturally  be  its 
friend.  Is  it  the  shortest  road  of  putting  down  robbeiy  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  share  in  the  plunder  ? 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  do  not  agree  that  to  endow 
all  is  the  same  as  to  endow  none  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
practically  it  is  impossible  to  endow  all.  The  most  that  could 
be  done  w’ould  be  to  endow  certain  large  sects  at  the  expense 
of  the  small;  or  even  if  all  sects  and  congregations  could,by 
some  nicety  of  machinery,  be  included,  there  could  be  no 
Endowment  for  the  individual— for  that  isolated  brain  in 
which  is  born  the  first  germ  which  is  hereafter  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  new  faith,  or  the  Reformed  faith,  as  that  whi^ 
more  fitly  embodies  man’s  progress  and  advance,  than  the  old 
form  or  opinion.  We  object  to  all  religious  Endowments,  as 
attempts  to  fix  and  stereotype  the  present ;  and  if,  indeed, 
the  Endowment  could  be  universal,  by  so  much  the  more 
would  it  crush  all  progress,  and  seek  to  bind  the  future  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  “  ignorant  present.”  The  most  universal 
system  of  Church  Endowment  that  can  be  considered,  would 
not  have  included  Christ,  nor  patronised  Luther.  Who  would 
doubt  this  on  any  subject  but  religion  ?  In  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  or  geology  who  would  apply  State  funds  to  the 
*  propagation  of  any  dogma  or  system  ?  and  if  this  had  been 
done,  if  a  priesthood  had  been  established  whose  livelihood 
depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  every  fallacy  that  the 
advance  of  science  has  exposed,  how  much  slower  would  have 
been  the  progress  of  truth,  the  advance  of  juster  and  mom 
correct  theories  ?  Truth  has  ever  had  a  sufficiently  hard 
battle  to  fight  with  error,  habit,  superstition,  without  calling 
to  their  aid  a  hired  band  sworn  to  advocate  the  existing,  ll 
it  not  the  fact  that  those  only  can  consistently  advocate 
religious  Endowment  who  hold  that  religion  is  a  simple  and 
unvarying  fact,  or  series  of  facts  divinely  communicated  te 
man,  and  to  be  obtained  from  no  other  source,  and  therefom 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  ;  while  those  who  believe  that 
progress  is  the  great  law  for  man,  that  advance  is  ever  the 
only  unchanging  element  of  his  being,  must  recognise  in  man)i 
religion  also  this  progressive  principle,  and  appreciate  his 
opinions  thereon  as  good  or  ill,  as  useful  or  mischievous, 
according  as  they  symbolise  his  existing  condition,  moral, 
mental,  and  even  physical ;  and  such  a  belief  must  always  be 
in  antagonism  with  that  which  seeks  to  render 'permanent 
and  unchanging,  either  the  external  form  of  worship,  or  the 
opinions  in  which  it  originated. 

Now,  with  these  views  you  w’ill,  I  think,  allow  that  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  Endowment  upon  the  creed  or  creeds 
patronised,  whether  it  tends  to  spread  them,  or  to  lessen 
their  influence,  luis  no  necessary  connexion.  In  either  case 
we  emphatically  object  to  its  influence,  as  meddling  and 
paltering  with  that  which  should  be  beyond  its  sphere,  vix, 
the  natural  result  of  intellect  upon  opinion.  If  the  assistance 
of  the  State  tended  to  the  increase  of  the  favoured  dogma, 
we  should  object  to  it  as  giving  an  unfair  bias,  an  unholy 
stimulus,  a  sordid  power  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  diminished 
its  influence  through  the  action  of  antagonism,  or  by  produc¬ 
ing  apathy  in  its  teachers,  we  should  not  the  less  deprecate 
its  action,  even  though  we  were  Dissenters  from  the  cree<l,  as 
being  an  injurious  mode  of  effecting  that  which  should  be 
left  to  the  power  of  truth,  by  poisoning  the  moral  well-springs 
of  our  opponents. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  sketched,  as  shortly  as  the  subject  would 
admit  of,- the  leading  views  which,  as  I  have  eaid,'are,  I  think, 
shared  with  me  by  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Dissenters. 

I  fully  believe  that  there  is  now  a  powerful  party  in  tbs 
country  holding  these  opinions,  both  in  the  Churen  and  among 
Dissenters  ;  and  that  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  we  shall,  for 
the  first  time,  see  fairly  broached  the  great  question  of  * 
separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and  this  not  upon 
grounds  of  sectarian  animosity  and  party  bigotry,  but  based 
upon  the  broad  and  truly  Christian  doctrines  of  religi^* 
equality  and  the  universal  right  of  all  to  freedom  of  opinion 
without  let  or  limit. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader. 

Sept.  14, 1847.  A  Voluntait. 
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BBADFOBD  AND  MB.  F0B8TEB. 

Sir  —The  Leailera  iu  the  House  of  Commons  being  now 
virtually  in  office,  ani  therefore  beyond  question  or  dispute, 
will  yoB  permit  me  to  notice,  for  the  sake  of  Bradford 
Tiheralism.  the  letter  which  Mr.  Law  has  sent  to  a  daily  con- 


be  noticed,  because  of  the  use  which  Mr.  Forster’s  injudicious 
friends  have. made  of  it,  and  because  of  the  great  publicity 
^ich  has  been  given  to  it. 

lyfr.  liaw  says  the  meeting  which  passed  the  resolutions 
wbicli  Ipive  called  forth  his  letter  did  not  represent  “  any¬ 
thing  mpre  than  the  opinion  of  the  more  active  of  Mr. 
Forster^s  opponents.”  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Law  expected  that 
Mt.  Forster’s  friends,  as  he  understands  the  term,  would  have 


I  think  what  he  has  stated  in  that  letter  should 


passed  suoh  resolutions. 

Then  Mr.  Law  says,  most  of  Mr.  Forster’s  friends  who 


had  received  invitations  wetre  not  disposed  to  ^ve  to  the 
foregone  conclusions  of  a  meeting  called  and  arranged  by  their 
oppoueuts  the  weight  of  a  considered  decision  of  the  entire 
party.”  Now  there  are  two  points  noticeable  in  this  quota- 
tiwi.  First,  a  confession  by  Mr.  Law  that  Mr.  Forster’s 
friends  would  have  been  defeated  however  strongly  they  had 
mustered,  and,  therefore,  that  the  meeting  did  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Bradford.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Law  speaks  of  the  meeting  as  being  **  6trrmu/«d/'  and  if  his 
words  mean  anything,  or  are  intend^  to  mean  anything,  he 
thereby  insinuates  dishonourable  conduct  to  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting.  We  shall  see,  subsequently,  what  vantage 
ground  he  occupies  that  he  should  insinuate  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Law  says  the  Conservatives  did  not  select  Mr.  Forster 
as  their  candi^te,  and  then  says-  that  out  of  four  candidates 
they  determined  that  their  support  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr..  Bij^y.  Here  Mr.  'Law,  with,  charming 
slnipUcIty.  answers  himself .  by  a  contradiction.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  known  away  from  Bradford  what  the  history  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  late  election  really  waa  To  understand  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  here  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  call  first  a  representative  meeting,  and  then  a  large 
aggregate  meetingt  of  the  Liberal  jlparty,  and  whoever  was 
c^sen  at  this  latter  meeting  was  accepted  as  the  Liberal  can- 
di^e  qjj4  received  the  support  of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Forster 
w^as  or^naJJ/  supported  and  sent  into  Parliament  in  this 
way.  Oil  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government, 
and  conseqnent  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  usual  steps 
were  taken  here  to  deliberate  upon  what  should  be  done. 
3ut  Mr.  Forster,,  before  anything  oould  be  done,  issued 
his  ^drass,  deciding  thus  for  himself  who  should  be  cme 
(^didate,  without  any  communication  or  consultation  in 
tpe  usual  way  with  the  leaders  of  the  party.  But  meet¬ 
ly  were^  held;,  Mr.  Law  attended  at  those  meebiogsi; 
ftuq  certain  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  be  recommended  as 
candidates  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  nsual  way.  From 
/  bowever,^  Mr.  Law  went  and  acted  as  chairman 

for  Jjlr,.  Forster  at  a  public  meeting  oalled  for  the  same 
eremng.  Ha,  Mr.  Xaw^  who  bad*  been  in  the  counnils  of 
W  went  straight  from  its  most  important  meeting, 
.^bhout  ,,tha  least  intimation,  became  chairman  of 
Mr.  Fortter’a  committee,  and  the  bead  of  a'  small  section 
gainst  the  great  bulk  of  the  party.  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Forster 
knew  perfectly  well  that  as  Liberals  their  case  was  hopeless  ; 

and  every  one  in  the  town,  knew  that  their  nnmbers  were 
riaiculously  sn^l,  and  that  amongst  them  were  all  those  who 
were  Tories  than  Whigs.  What,  then,  did  Mr.  Forster 
speeches  are  conclusive  proof,  and  cannot  be  gain- 
^  claims  on  the  Liberals  and  appealed  for  the 

town,  be  begged  to  be  sent  as  the  member  for 
1  -^^.^be  membt^  of  Bradford  he  was  sent,  and 
but  with  the  large  bulk  of  the  Liberals  against  him. 
^  ne  IS  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Tory  votes  is  well 
BPlf accepted  as  a  fact.  Mr.  Law  may  sign  him- 
nlen  whatever  he  likes,  and  ho  may  say  what  he 

P  ses,  but  he  luiows  as  well  as  any  one  can  tell  him  that  he 
f  k-  m  section  of  self-willed  Liberals  played  the  game  for 
Mr  y  Bradford.  I  have  no  doubt  any  more  than  has 

^8  niore  highly  esteemed  by  the  Tories 
for  election,  and  that  they  would  work  harder 

r  I®  Tory  and  Church  papers,  the 

of  clergymen  and  such  noblemen  as  Lord  Lidtelton, 
thft  ^’orator’s  popularity,  and  all  prove 

uth  of  what  Bradford  liberals  allege  against  him. 

I  am,&c.,  A  BBAoroRD  Libbral. 


OOMMONHBS’  BIOHTS.  ’  ' 
through  your  columns,  take  the  opportunity 
*be  commencement  of  another  Parliamentary 
to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  of 
case  of  '^portanee  to  the  public  ?  The  litigation  iu  the 
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Of  Jfippmg  F(»*est  has  served  to  bring  the  question  relat- 


ing  to  what  are  called  “  Commonere*  Bights  ”  into  greater 
prominence  than  it  has  acquired  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  in  that  particular  case  the 
interests  of  the  Iarge.st  urban  population  in  the  world  were 
vitally  affected  by  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  on  behalf  of  the  public.  The  result 
of  tn  ose  proceedings  was,  no  doubt,  a  splendid  triumph  for 
the  inhabitonts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  it  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  furnish  an  im{)ortant  precedent  iu  cases  where  com¬ 
moners’  ri^ts  are  similarly  invaded  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  cut  the  costs  of  the  Epping  Forest  suit  were 
enormous,  and,  although  they  were  thrown  on  those  who  had 
illegally  enclosed  the  forest  lands,  the  decision  might  have 
gone  the  other  way.  The  public,  however,  will  not  always 
find  a  wealthy  body  like  the  Corporation  of  London  ready  to 
fight  its  battles ;  and  the  question  arises,  Who  is  to  find  the 
costs  for  the  defence  of  commoners’  rights  in  cases  where 


proceedings  m^  be  instituted  on  the  strength  of  the  prece¬ 
dent  furnished  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 


ce^  in  respect  of  Epping  Forest  1 

In  the  metropolis  alone  such  proceedings  are  now  pending 
in  two  instances  —  those  of  Rockwell  Green  and  of  the 


in  two  instances  —  those  of  Stockwell  Green  and  of  the 
Hackney  Downs,  and  it  is  certain  that  numbers  of  other 
cases  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  arise ;  for,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  has  recently  remarked,  "  the  spirit  of  encroach¬ 
ment  never  slumbers.” 

In  the  j)resent  state  of  the  law,  it  is  very  uncertain  how 
far  local' authorities  would  be  justified  in  spending  public 
money  for'  the  institution  of  proceeding  against  persons  who 
illegally  enclose  open '  public  lands.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  voluntary  organisations  in  existence  for  instituting  such 
proceedings,  but  their  admirable  efforts  are  sadly  crippled 
through  want  of  funds.  The  Epping  Forest  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  appointment 
of  a  Special  Commission,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  investigation  coucernmg  the  auction  of  the  various 
forestal  and  other  ri^to.  •  But, ’except* in  instance,  the 
Legislature  has  hitherto  been  slow  to  recognise  the  necessity 
for  its  special  interference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  permanent  tribunal  might  be 
usefully  established*  by  law,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
defending, commoners’  rights  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  they  may  be  threatened  or  invaded.  The  functions  of 
such  a  body  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  its  very  existence,  supported,  as  it  would  be, 
by  the  public  funds,  would  doubUess  nave  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  evil-doers.  It  cannot,  X  think,  be  questioned  that  this 
subject  is  one  of  suffipient  importance  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  the  legislature. 

'  I  art,  &c.,  '  PRancib  GkoROE  Heath, 

•  Mm.  Saoretarif  of  the  Part  PnmrvaHon  tSoctetp. 

Brunswick  Lodge,  ,  ,,  , 

South  Hackney,  Feb.  4. 
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Lectures  <m  the  Eurly  ffietory  of  IrutUuiions.  By  Sir  Henty  Saianer 
Maine,  ]^.Q4S.I.  Murray,  i  I 

Thn  publication  of  a  new  work  by  the  auth<M‘  ol  ^Ancient 
Law  *  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  drele  of 
persons  who  ti^e  a  deep  intereert'  in  the  origin  of  sodal 
institutions.  As  an  hist^cal  jurist  he  stands  almost  aloils. 
No  one  in  this  country  has  approached  him  in  the  pocuHar 
field  he  was  the  first  here  to  occupy.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  McLennan,  Mr.  Tylor,  and  Sir  J^ohn  Lubbock  take 'a 
wider  and  somewbat  different  sweep.  They  go  far  afield 
and  search  among  the  customs  of  half  or  whoUy  sava^ 
tribes  for  the  rudiments  of  those  institutions  upon  which 
the  higher  forms  of  civilisation  have  been  built  up.  Just 
as  we  find  the  living  representatives  pf  extipet  marsupials  in 
Australia  and  South  America^  sp,  it  is  thought,  we  shall 
find  the  real  antiquities  of  human  society  among  those  who 
represent  now  the  lowest,  that  is,  aoeerding  to  the  prevalent 
view,  the  most  ancient '  forms  of  human  life/.  Combining 
these  inquiries,  on  a  large  scalei  with  the  sthd^  ttf  those 
customs  that  have  been  very  neatly  ‘called  ** survivals” 
amobg  the  higher  races,  Mr.  McLennau  and  Mr.  Tylor  have, 
in  their  respective  departments,  achieved  no,  mean  results. 
Sir  Henry  Mainf,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  in  this'  •country 
for  the  historical  methuod  oft  stud3nng  jurisprudence,  followed 
a  different  line.  He  started  from  his  acquaintance  with 
Boman  law,  and  endeavoured,  with  comparafcfvety  little 
help  from  other  sou^cesiHo  Irac^*  the  g^esis,  of  many 
of  th4'  influontel  and  '  Tefiiirfeable''  political  Ideas  of 
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modem  Europe.  Going  backwards  on  the  same  track, 
he  sought  in  the  oldest  monuments  of  Roman  law 
evidence  of  the  earliest  state  of  society,  and  naturally 
concluded  that  he  had  gained  the  object  of  his  search  in 
laying  bare  to  us  the  primitive  features  of  the  patriarchal 
family.  He  exhibits,  in  his  subsequent  works,  a  strong 
adherence  to  his  earliest  views,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation, 
as  we  think,  of  the  important  results  gained  by  other 
labourers.  In  his  *  Village  Communities,’  he  enlarged  the 
scope  of  his  inquiries,  and  brought  together  from  Maurer, 
Nasse,  and  his  own  valuable  experience  in  India,  almost 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  institution  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Property.  In  the  present  volume  he  compares  his 
previous  results  with  the  recently  published  Brehon  Law  ; 
or,  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  law  of  ‘*Ould  Ireland”  is  yet  before  the  public, 
and  it  might  seem  premature  to  commit  oneself,  but  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  enjoyed  the  valuable  h^lp  of  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Department,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Gaelic  scholars 
of  the  age ;  he  has  also  seen  some  of  the  unpublished  tracts. 
The  bro^  result  of  all  these  investigations  is  to  confirm  Sir 
Henry  Maine  in  his  opinion  that  private  property,  at  least 
in  land,  has  arisen  from  communal  or  tribal  property.  Here 
he  seems  inclined  to  stop,  and  almost  resents  the  theory  that 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  women  was  preceded 
by  the  communal  or  tribal  ownership  of  women ;  and  yet 
no  one  recognises  more  fully  than  he  that  the  modem,  almost 
spiritual  ideal  of  marriage,  was  preceded  by  an  institution 
that  can  only  be  called  the  private  ownership  of  a  woman  by 
her  husband. 

The  confidence  placed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  few  fragments  we  possess  of  the  early  Roman 
law  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  comparative  modernness.  The  text  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  so  far  as  it  remains  to  us,  is  full  of  “  survivals,”  and 
shows  in  full  activity  the  machinery  by  which  the  ancient 
customs  of  Borne  were  surely  to  be  ground  to  powder. 
The  Twelve  Tables  sanctioned  a  custom  by  which  wives 
could  escape  entirely  the  ownership  of  their  husbands,  and 
at  no  time  in  Roman  history  is  there  any  but  the  dimmest 
tradition  of  the  husband’s  power  to  sell  or  kill  his  wife. 
Yet  analogy  is  a  poor  guide,  if  he  had  not  formerly  enjoyed 
these  powers.  Moreover,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  institution 
of  private  property  remounts  to  the  very  earliest  period; 
there  is  no  visible  trace  of  communism  so  far  back  as  we 
can,  go,  and  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  Rome  arrived  at  her 
advanced  position  through  the  same  steps  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  stock.  Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine 
dlaims  for  the  Aryan,  Shemitic,  and  Uralian  races,  barring 
some  obscure  indications,  development  from  the  patriarchal 
family,  and  discards  the  suggestion  of  an  earlier  state.  But 
he  can  only  do  so  by  neglecting  survivals,”  and  giving  too 
little  weight  to  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  private  property 
in  women  is  an  earlier  institution  than  private  property 
in  land,  the  traces  of  -its  origin  at  the  present  day  must 
be  proportionally  scanty.  We  do  not  know  how  he  would 
explain  the  obligation  imposed  on  a  younger  brother  by  the 
Jewish  law,  to  marry  his  deceased  elder  brother’s  wife  ;  but 
it  is  diflicult  to  resist  the  arguments  of  Mr.  McLennan,  who 
sees  in  it  the  “survival”  of  an  advanced  form  of  polyandry. 
The  case  is  the  more  striking  when  we  recall  the  strange 
fact  that  Abraham  was  married  to  his  sister,  his  father’s 
daughter,  as  we  are  told,  not  his  mother’s.  Unless  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  kinship  through  females  was 
alone  recognised  as  a  bar  to  marriage,  we  must  adopt  the 
alternative  that  the  Jewish  nation  ascribed  its  origin 
to  an  incestuous  marriage.  Wo  think  it  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  his  early  pre-occupation  with  Roman  law  that 


the  blood-tie.  We  also  find  that  illegitimacy  was  no  bar 
to  inheritance.  Sir  Heniy  Maine  remarks: — “The  true 
explanation  was  one  which  is  only  now  dawning  on  us.  It 
was  that  Fosterage  was  an  institution  which,  though  arti.  ' 
ficial  in  its  commencements,  was  natural  in  its  operations : 
and  that  the  relation  of  foster-parent  and  foster-child  tended, 
in  that  stage  of  feeling,  to  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  relation  of  father  and  son.”  With  great  deference  to 
the  learned  author,  we  are  unable  to  see  in  this  explanation 
anything  beyond  a  re-statement  of  the  fact  to  be  explained. 

We  observe  in  this  volume  a  repetition  of  a  view  deve¬ 
loped  at  greater  length  in  ‘Ancient  Law,’  that  the  old  family 
(as  cemented  by  the  Patria  Poteatas)  was  recruited  by  adop¬ 
tion.  This  opinion  is  open,  as  we  think,  to  at  least  grave 
doubt,  and,  as  it  is  often  referred  to  by  the  author  in  support 
of  other  positions,  we  shall  state  our  reasons.  Adoption,  as 
developed  in  the  Roman  law,  had  precisely  the  same  effect 
as  birth.  A  father  had  exactly  the  same  powers  and  rights' 
over  an  adopted  that  he  had  over  a  natural  bom  child. 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  restriction  on  the 
adoption  of  children.  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  adoption,  called  arrogation,  was  originally 
restricted  within  very  narrow  linaits,  and  that  it  was  only  sancv 
tioned  when  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own.  Such  evidence 
as  there  is  points  to  adoption,  not  as  a  means  of  enlarging  a 
family,  but  as  a  device  to  prevent  it  from  being  extinguished ; 
not  as  a  way  of  submerging  the  rights  of  bora  children,  but 
as  providing  for  the  calamity  of  dying  childless.  Adoption 
was  apparently  a  rude  instrument  prior  to  the  invention  of 
the  Testament,  and  having  in  view  the  same  essential  pur¬ 
pose.  Adoption  may  be  called  the  first  form  of  testation, 
or  rather  the  earliest  means  of  escaping  intestacy.  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  however,  always  regards  it  as  a  mode  of 
introducing  strangers  into  the  patriarchal  family.  Whether 
he  is  right  we  shall  not  venture  dogmatically  to  affirm  or 
deny,  but  we  think  his  position  is  decidedly  too  weak  to  be 
made  use  of  as  he  uses  it  in  ‘Ancient  Law  ’  and  through¬ 
out  the  present  volume. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  inexplicable  institutions 
referred  to  in  the  ‘  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  ’  is  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  kinsmen  into  groups.  Each  group  consists  of  four 
persons  only,  except  the  first,  which  has  five,  and  onty 
seventeen  persons  can  be  included  in  the  division.  Hence, 
when  another  is  bom,  he  pushes  one  out  from  the  most 
recent  group.  Upon  this  distribution  anciently  rested  the 
intestate  distribution  of  property,  each  group  taking  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions.  “The  interest  of  this  distribution,” 
observes  Sir  Henry  Maine,  “  consists  in  this,  whatever  else 
it  is,  it  is  not  a  classification  of  the  members  of  the  family 
founded  on  degrees  of  consanguinity,  as  we  understand 

them. ”  He  proceeds  then  to  advance  an  explanation  of  this 
singular  distribution.  The  name  of  the  first  group  is  called 
“  Geilfine,”  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stokes,  means  “  hand- 
family.”  This  interpretation  is  disputed  by  eminent 
authority.  But,  proceeding  on  Mr.  Stokes’s  derivation,  we 
find  that  “hand  ”  is,  in  several  languages,  an  equivalent  fwr 
“  power,”  and,  therefore,  hand-family  would  mean  the 
family  under  the  power  of  the  father.  “  My  suggestioiw 

then,  is,”  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  “  that  the  key  to  the  Irish 
distribution  of  the  family,  as  to  so  many  other  things  in 
ancient  law,  must  be  sought  in  the  Patria  Potestas-  R 
seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  the  order  of  emancipation 
from  paternal  authority.  The  Geilfine,  the  hand-family* 
consists  of  the  parents  and  the  four  natural  or  adoptive  sons 
immediately  under  his  power.  The  other  groups  consist  of 
emancipated  descendants,  diminishing  in  dignity  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  distance  from  the  group  which,  according  to  ^ 
archaic  •  notions,  •  constitutes  the  true  or  representative 
family.”  This  speculation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  rests 
wholly  on  a  disputed  derivation  of  a  word,  is  open  to  the 
more  serious  objection  that  it  does  not  explain  the  difficult* 
His  h3rpothesis  gives  only  two  classes,  the  unemancipated 
and  the  emancipated,  and  affords  no  vestige  of  a  reason 
either  for  the  third  or  fourth  divisions,  nor  for  the  arbitrary 
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number  of  four  contained  in  each  division.  Moreover,  no 
reason  whatever  is  suggested  for  this  compulsory  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  what  reason  there 
could  be.  We  are  afraid  that  this  theory  is  far  more 
ingenious  than  sound ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  we  should 
be  quite  as  well  ofiP  without  any  theory  at  all.  But  we 
notice  it  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  weakness  of  Sir 
Hen^y  Maine,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  any  other  form 
of  the  family  than  that  to  which  his  early  studies  in 
Boman  law  first  introduced  him. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  property  in  land  and  of 
married  women  are  very  admirable  and  important,  but,  as 
we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  another  time, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  early  history  of  Procedure.  The 
ancient  Irish  laws  throw  clear  and  interesting  light  on  a 
veiy  curious  branch — the  law  of  distress.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
pointed* out  in  his  *  Ancient  Law  ’  that  the  oldest  action  in 
Borne,  the  Ugis  actio  Sacrament^  was  a  survival,”  indi¬ 
cating  that  jurisdiction  grew  out  of  arbitration.  In  com¬ 
plete  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  fact  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  praetor 
rested  upon  judicial  stipulations — ^the  Roman  equivalent  of 
our  recognisance.  The  meaning  of  a  judicial  stipulation  is 
that  the  law  has  not  power  enough  to  compel  a  man  to  obey 
its  commands,  and  only  ventures  to  ask  him  to  promise 
'what  he  ought  to  do,  punishing  him,  if  he  neglects,  for 
breaking  his  promise,  not  for  disobedience.  Curiously 
enough,  in  Ireland  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  there 
was  any  true  coercive  jurisdiction.  Sir  Henry  Maine  inclining 
to  the  negative,  while  the  learned  editor  of  the  Brehon 
Law  is  distinctly  for  the  affirmative.  The  practical  import¬ 
ance  of  the  question  is  not  very  great,  except  that  the 
example  of  the  growth  of  judicial  procedure  is  a  lesson  to 
those  who  now  seek  to  establish  real  international  law.  If 
the  guidance  of  the  past  is  worth  an3rthing,  the  path  to  a 
true  international  law  lies  through  arbitration,  and,  in  this 
view,  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in 
settling  the  American  difficulty  will  shine  bright  as  a  star 
in  the  firmament  of  legal  history. 

But  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  Brehon  Law  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  law  of  distress,  the  old  pignoris 
capio  of  the  Boman  law,  and  with  the  use  of  which  by 
landlords  our  jurisprudence  is  familiar.  “  Distress  ”  is  the 
ta^ng  of  the  goods  of  another  in  satisfaction  of  a  demand 
without  the  authority  of  a  Court.  It  is  an  extra-judicial 
prooe^ing,  or,  if  we  regard  it  in  the  order  of  time,  a  pre¬ 
judicial  proceeding.  The  old  Irish  mode  of  distress  is 
thus  described  by  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  *  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland  ’ : — “  The  plaintiff  or  creditor,  having  first 
given  the  proper  notice,  proceeded,  in  the  case  of  a 
defendant  or  debtor,  not  of  chieftain  grade,  to  distrain. 
If  the  defendant  gr  debtor  were  a  person  of  chieftain 
it  was  nei^ssary,  not  only  to  give  notice,  but  also  to 
last  upon  him.’  The  fasting  upon  hjm  consisted  in  going 
to  his  residence  and  waiting  there  for  a  certain  time  with¬ 
out  food.  If  the  plaintiff  did  not  within  a  certain  time 
receive  satisfaction  for  his  claim,  or  a  pledge  therefore,  he 
or^with,  accompanied  by  a  law-agent,  witnesses,  and 
T  distress.”  With  this  may  be  compared 

Teignmouth’s  description  of  a  similar  custom  in 

dnJ^*  inviolability  of  the  Brahmin  is  a  fixed  principle  with  the  Hin- 
^n^®prive  him  of  life,  either  by  direct  violence  or  by  cans* 
rp^,. °®®*h  in  any  mode,  is  a  crime  which  admits  of  no  expiation. 

k!  ^P*‘*°^ipl®  may  be  traced  the  practice  called  dharna,  which 
Cain  caption  or  arrest.  It  is  nsed  by  the  Brahmins  to 

the  nr  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means,  and 
the  **  follows  :  The  Brahmin  who  adopts  this  expedient  for 

acainat^^^  mention^  proceeds  to  the  door  or  house  of  the  person 
Wreath'''^  directed,  or  wherever  he  may  most  conveniently 

Bome  ^  down  in  dharna  with  poison  or  a  poignard  or 

it  if  hi«  suicide  in  his  hand,  and  threatening  to  nse 

Dletelir  *  versaiy  should  attempt  to  molest  or  pass  him,  he  thus  com- 
rieour  the  Brahmin  fasts,  and  by  the 

fast  aln  etiquette  the  unfortunate  object  of  his  arrest  ought  to 
obtaina'l’^f"  f  ^  ®  remain  till  the  institutor  of  the  dharna 

the  r«ani  In  this,  as  he  seldom  makes  the  attempt  without 

trreitiwi  persevere,  he  rarely  fails ;  for  if  the  party  thus 

honaer  ^  Brahmin  sitting  in  dharna  to  perish  by 

1>^1hU  f  would  for  ever  lie  upon  his  head.  This  practice  has 
JusticA  of  tf years,  since  the  institution  of  the  Court  of 
oven  of  ***  1793;  but  the  interference  of  the  Court  and 

no  Kesident  has  occasionally  proved  insufficient  to  check  it. 


The  present  volume  closes  with  two  exceedingly  able 
lectures  on  Austin  and  Bentham.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  Bentham  is  worth  quoting,  the  more  so  as  an 
allusion  to  the  famous  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  in  his  *  Ancient  Law  ’  appeared  to 
insinuate  disparagement.  **  I  do  not  know  a  single  law 
reform  effected  since  Bentham’s  day  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  his  influence.”  The  writings  of  Austin,  although  with 
all  whose  judgment  is  deserving  of  respect  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  have  to  many  proved  a  stumbling-block,  to 
others  foolishness.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  his  mixing 
ethical  discussion  with  jurisprudence,  and  partly  to  his 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  more  primitive  Mnds  of 
government.  As  an  analysis  of  law,  such  as  we  find  it  in 
Europe,  Sir  Henry  thinks  Austin’s  treatment  unexception¬ 
able  ;  but  he  considers  it  imperfect  as  an  account  of  the 
Governments  of  the  East,  because  these  Governments  do 
not  attempt  legislation  in  the  sense  in  which  Austin  under¬ 
stood  it.  The  East  is  the  great  region  of  customary  law, 
and  Sir  Henry’s  remarks  on  the  subject  are  extremely  inte¬ 
resting.  They  certainly  are  very  necessary  as  a  supplement 
to  Austin.  On  the  whole,  tins  work  will  enhance  the 
already  high  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  he  deserves 
no  small  credit  for  taking  advantage  of  his  leisure  to  pursue 
the  studies  that  first  won  him  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  early  history  of  law  and  social  institutions  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  no  one  has  given  it  more  efficient  obstetrical 
aid  than  the  learned  author  of  the  work  before  us.  Much 
research  and  the  co-operation  of  many  minds  will  be  needed 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  progress  ;  but  when  this  work 
is  accomplished,  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  will  be 
honourably  associated  with  its  earliest  beginnings  in  this 
country. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  INKERMAN. 


[Concluding  Notice  '] 

Mr.  Einglake  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  plainly  be 
wrong  ”  to  say  that  the  English  were  surprised  at  Inkerman. 
He  is  led  to  this  conclusion  because  it  was  well  imderstood 
that  an  attack,  if  attempted,  would  most  probably  be 
made  there,  it  being  the  weakest  part  of  the  English 
position.  Sufficient  warning,  too,  had  been  given  only  a 
few  da3r8  before  when  the  enemy  came  to  make  himself  at 
home  on  the  ground  and  even  rehearse  his  enterprise.  It 
was  known,  £^o,  that  early  mom  was  the  most  fitting  time 
for  an  attack,  and  on  the  morning  of  Inkerman  the  low, 
distant  sound  of  wheels,  foUowed  up  by  the  pealing  of  bells 
in  Sebastopol,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  two  officers  on 
outlying  picket,  who  had  reported  such  noises  some  hours 
before  the  attack  took  place.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
satisfy  Mr.  Einglake  that  Inkerman  was  not  a  **  surprise.” 
They  will  hardly  satisfy  any  of  his  military  readers  who 
were  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  and  can  remember  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  consternation  in  their  camps  when  the  first 
tidings  of  the  attack  came  to  them.  Lord  Raglan  doubtless 
knew  that  Inkerman  was  his  weakest  point,  and  he  perhaps 
interpreted  the  enemy’s  attempt  against  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
Division  on  the  26th  of  October  as  a  venture  ‘^to  make 
himself  at  home  on  the  ground,”  but  this  knowledge  and 
foresight  caused  no  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the 
chance  of  a  surprise.  When  his  Lordship  parted  with 
General  Oanrobert  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  November 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  the  next 
day  to  discuss  the  plan  of  an  assault  against  Sebastopol, 
he  could  not  have  been  much  troubled  about  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  the  two  commanders  that  they 
should  meet  on  a  field  of  battle,  where  the  struggle 
was  for  life  as  much  as  for  victory,  instead  of  ineeting, 
as  they  had  intended,  in  Lord  Raglan’s  room  in  the 
little  farm-house  known  as  the  English  Head-quarters. 
The  Sunday  morning  which  ushered  in  the  great  fight  of 
Inkerman  found  all  the  English  who  were  not  on  duty 
asleep  in  their  tents.  It  would  be  very  improper,  of  course, 
to  say  that  any  one  on  duty  was  asleep  too,  but  even  Mr. 
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Kinglake  allows  that  wa6  /certainly  possible  tbatf  by  a 
keener  attention  to  dubious  signs,  and  an  altered  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  outpost  system,  '  our  people  might  have 
accelerated  their  discovery  of  the  coming  attack.”  .This 
is  a  very  delicate  way  of  putting  it,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
generous  tube  over-captioua  with  a  military  historian  <  for 
hurrying  over  ’  an  episode  which,  if  critically  dissected, 
might  be  a  little  galling  to  the  pride  of  military  readers. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  English  soldi^  were  in  the  -Crimea, 
as  they  formerly  had  been  in  the  Peninsula,  the  worst 
soldiers  for  outpost  or  picket  duties.  A  German-— a  Bussian 
— a  French— even  a  Turkish  soldier  understands  the  intelf 
ligent  work  required  for  such  duties,  but  Private  John 
Bull  understands  the  whole  duty  of  a  soldier  in  the  field' 
to  be  to  fight,  and  this  duty  he  did  splendidly  at. Inker- 
man.  It  may  be  allowed  now,  that  his  share  of  fighting 


throughout  the  book  •  Mr.  ^  Kinglake  give®  i,  us  a.- 
T)icture”'toli  thut 'artistic  power  which ‘he  canwieM^  ai! 


picture ’"toh  that 'artistic  p)weT  Which  'he  ean^eM^  aii 
will,  i'l  The'fighli  for  the  Sandbag  Batt^rj^,'yh%e 
suffered  so  much,  is  graphically  told.  J^h^ 

Grenadiers  were  for  a  time  in  some  jeopardy,  and  the  Dnkg 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  become  sepamtod 
began  to  endure  bitt^  anguish  ’and  was  ^  driveh  j^bsi’^ 
distraction — his  grief  roused  to  phrenzy  dhtil  he  lein^t 
the  safety  of  the  flags.  Then  his  emotion  took  »  nowfottn. 
Those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  serving "uhdCJ?  His 
Highness  on  a  Field  Hay,  and  have^eard  his 
expressions,  may  be  interested  to  see  H.  B.  H.  in  n  softsi 
mood,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Kinglake:-^  — djou 


upon  that  occasion  might  have  been  less,  had  he  been 
only  a  little  more  alert  on  outpost.  General  Pennefather 
“  frankly  ”  admitted  to  Mr.  Kinglake  that  earlier  notice  of 
any  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  could  have  been  given  had 
the  simple  expedient  been  adopted  of  causing  the  outlying 
pickets  to  patrol  to  the  front  every  morning  a  little  before 
break  of  day.  iThis  precaution,  however,  was  neglected, 
— the  old  pickets  hjtd  been  relieved— the  troops  in 
camp  who  stood  to  arms  an  hour  before  daylight  had  been 
dismissed  to  their  camp  duties  or  to  their  tents  when 
the  storm  of  battle  snddenly  burst  upon  our  outposts.  .  One 
picket  was  attacked  so  suddenly  that  the  officer  commanding 
it  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  quietly  made  prisoners  of 
by  Bussian  skirmishers.  This  picket,  !Mr,  Kinglake  says, 
had  been  placed  with  great' care  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  George  Brown,  who  had,  however, toxUnk 
it  with  the  line  ef  pickets  on  M(mnt  Inkerman  1  Military 
readers  will  understand  and  appreciate  the.  great  care” 
displayed  by  Sir  George  on  this  occasion.  When  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Bussians  were  able  to  advance  upon  Mount 
Inkerman  just  before'  daylight  with  an  enormous  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  to  seize  Bhell'  Hill  (the  centre  of 
the  Inkerman  position),  and  to  oome  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  General  Pennefather’s  tents,  it  will  possibly  app>ear 
strange  to  some  readers  that  the  noise  which  must  have 
,  been  caused  by  the  movement  of  those  many  battalions 
with'  hoines,  guns,  and  ammunition  (waggons  attracted 
no  imwiediate  attention.  It  was  the*  custom  i  fori  an  officer 
of  the  *  Qnartermaster  General’s  Department  to  i  visit  the 
several  Divisions  bef<M«e  daybreak,  in  i  order  to  bo  able  to 
apprise  Lord  Baglan  of  any  observed  change  in  the  attitude 
or  supposed  ^rpose  of  the  enemyj..  On  the  morning  ii of 
the  5th  of  November,  the-  officer  entrusted  with  this  duty 
commenced  his  rounds  shortly  after  four  o’clock.  Ho 
visited  successively  the  lines  >  of  our  Srd,'4th,  let,  and 
Light  Divisions,  and  learnt  in  each  that  "^nll  was  quiet.” 
He  then  rode  to  the  lines  of  the  5hid  Division  (the  Division 
\viiich  had  the  care  of'  Mount  Inkerman),  and  he' was  there 
informed  that’**  there  was 'nothing  to  report  except  indeed, 
that  the  night  had  been  more  than  usually  quiet.”  He 
had  turned  back  towards  Lord  Baglan’s  Head-quarters  with 
this  pleasing  intelligence,  but  had  not  lidden  many  yards 
when  he  heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  ^  Mount  Inkerman.' 
The  battle  had  begnn. 

^  To  learn  how  the  Russian’ Generals  Soimoinoff  andPauloff 
succeeded'  in  moving  a  force  of  40,000  men  to  a  command¬ 
ing  position,  and  threatened  Pennefather’s  Division  with 
immedifito  destruction,  and  how  3,000  Englishmen  under 
Pennefather  and  Bullet  routed  with  great  slaughter  15,000 
Bussians,  killing  General  Soimonoff  himself,  the  pages  and 
mips  which  illustrate  what  Mr.’  Kinglake  calls  the  Rrst 
Period  of  the  fight, ’must  bo  consuBed.  Although  this  ‘ 
period  ^  is  supposed'  to  bo  only  one  hour  and  fbrty-fivn” 
minutes,'  Mr.  Kinglake  'devotes  sixty-two  pages  to  it.’  The 


with'  the  limited  space  which  a  newspaper  can  spare  to  him, 
could  copvej''  to  his  readers  anything  like  a  summary  bP  the 
story  or  ^tbries  of  Inkerman  as  told  by  Mr.  Kinglake.’ '  *  Eveiy 
period,  from  5.45  “a.m.,  tb  8.  ji.m.,  has  been  filled  tip  by  the 
hialonan  wit ht^d' ’minutest  details,  many  of  whiicH’ are ‘into-’ 
resting,  and  sdveinl’  exciliihg  and  curions.  Now  and  again 


His,  Royal  Highnese  was  not  »  man  so  constitated  as  to,  bn  to 
gaze  with,  restrained  emotion  when  he  saw,  coming  out  ol^  thedii^^e^ 
and  slowly  approaching  him,  a  little  body  of  unformed  soldierj-w 
mainly  Bearskins,  but  a  few  of  the  Line— and  with  theni  two'  s«tilhi 
1  dards,  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  apostropbs  thil 
broke  from  his  lips  was  marked  with  religious  fervour,  and,  ioilto^ 
he  half-borrowed  Church  language  for  the  utterance  of  hiasoldierljfiqy^ 

Mri‘ Kinglake  dwells  in  detail  upon  the  skilh  courpgij; 
and  readiness  of  a  number  |  of  officers,  mentioning  eaohrb^ 
name,  and  often  with  a  complimentary  ad jective^  suck  Itl 
the  “blithe”  Macdonald,  ‘the  **che«iy'’*  Percy  Herbertl 
Sargent,  of  the  **  powerful  will,”  Ohampion,  of  the  9lth> 
**ever  vehement  in  fight  as  in  prayer;”  and  others.  All 
this  may  raise  a  smile  in  military  circles^  ^but  some 
curiosity  will  possibly  be  aroused  as  to  how  Mr.  Kinglaki 
became  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
gallantry  displayed  by  each  of  the  officers  mentioned 
him  ;>  it  being  a  recognised  fact  that  brave  men  are  modiit 
men,  and  are -on  their  own  merits  dumb.  Thenannersf 
certain  sergeants  and  prival^'' are,*' however,  honot^l^ 
mentioned  too,  and  not  the  least  amongst  these  are  Sorgeieiiil 
Alger  and  Privatei  Baneroft  of  the  Guards.  The  laltoitv 
fighting  for  his  life  with  one  upstanding  antagoniato  and 
clutched  at  the  same  time  round  his  legs  by  one  wdio  bad 
fallen,  was  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  his  t  enemy  on 
ground  by  stunning  h^ '  with  •  kicks  on  the  bead,  i  srheitf 
Sergeant  Alger  **  called  out  to  him  from  a  spot  soia^  way* 
off,  and  forbade  him^to  kick  a  man  that  was  down/’  This 
name  of  an  officer,  who  figured  afterwards  in  a  celebrated 
legal  cose  without  gaining  much  respect  for  himsoif,  bw 
some  brightness  thrown  upon  it  in  this  story  of  Inkernuou, 
A  young  artilleryman,  in  charge  of  one  of  oor  guns/imid 
attempting  to  stay  the  advance  of  a  Bussian  ooluimi‘,>bst 
hadl  sighted  the  piece  so  badly  that  the  shot  was  fljnbgl 
hannlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  whem—  1  -  -'t  .duq 

Oaptain  Yelverlon  chanced  to  be  present  with  thfs  part  of 
cuick's  battery^  and  the  vantage  height  of  his  eaddto  Mutoladihimtttb 
see  the  exact  position  of  the  approaching  cplumn.  DisiuounfingfiM 
his  horse  be  ran  forward  to  the  gun,  depressed  it. with  his 
permitted  himself  to'deliver  one  murderons  blast  of  ni  i  trail 
thick  of  the  advancing  mass,  and  then,  with  such  simplt  feOumlaJUflir 
was  given  in  the  words  “  Stick  to  that  handed  over  the  wrtthllgf 
column  to  the  mercies  ol  oanister-ahoq,  no  lunger  wasted  in  air,,  halt 
tearing  through  flesh  and  blood. 

The  book  i  is  full  of  examples  of  individual  heroiflii 
and  devotion.  Officers  and  men  foughtiaS  if  .to  desp^ui 
the  day  were  to  beta  traitor  to  one’s  oolonr8.tr  Andl  yik 
more  than  once  during  thoee  terrible  houxs,  ^  when 
fight  was  at  its  fiercest,  there  was  almost  cause  for  Ib^ 
bravest  to  despair.  The  force  of  Bussians  whioh  getoh 
aggressively  against  the  English  numbered  nearly  68,001^ 
—the  force  of  English  to  meet  it  was  under S^OOOip 
and  even  when  the  French  came  to  our  assistance  the  telub 
allied  strength  did  not  exceed  1C, 000*  Mr.  iKinglaliO'do*^ 
injustice  to  the  Bussian  soldiery  in  underrating- 
courage.  Notwithstanding  their  vast  numbers,  they  f ought 
under  many  disadvantages,  the  least  of  .  which  were  not  the 
contradictory  orders  and  irresolution,  of  thei^^  chiet  ccpn* 
manefers.  The  mist  and  rain.  Which  Helped  them  w 
upon' Mount  Inkerman,  were  disadvantages  wh^h  the^ 
mto  position;  fw,  finding  their  foes  b6  obstinaj^# 
imagined  they  were  far  mdre  numerous.  Their  fomiiftiV  j 
of  close  columns  favoured 'the  method  6f  fighting’  adqj^t^ 
by ‘the  '^glishy  whose  every  rifle  did"  cxectltidp.' 
soldiery,  in  more  than  one  instanfce,,  actually ’forced 
way  through  a  colunin  of  Bussians;  and  Mr.,  Kinglafe 
relating  how  Colonel  Daubeny,'’6f  the*  55th,  stnd  £t  haAdfu* 
of  his  men,  had  done  this,  says 
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There,  at  one  time,  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  stood  so  closely 
locked  together  that  their  po,wer  to  hurt  one  another  was,  during 
gome  instants,  suspended.  With  one  Russian  officer  thus  pinioned, 
as  he  was  himself,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd.  Colonel  Daubeney 
exchanged  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the  duress  suffered  by  each. 


PROFESSOR  BASTIAN’S  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 


Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  MacmiUan  and  Co. 


Prince  Mentschikoff,  with  the  sons  of  the  Czar,  did  not 
lend  his  own  or  their  presence  to  inspire  the  troops  of 
“  Holy  Russia  ” : — 

He  kept  the  Grand  Dukes  at  his  side  on  ground  where  they  could 
not  be  harmed  by  horse,  foot,  or  field  artillery,  and  was  still  in  this 
way  doing  all  that  seemed  needed  for  exposing  them  to  the  ridicule 
of  Europe,  when,  happily  for  them,  a  ball,  discharged  at  long  range 
from  a  siege-gun,  enabled  him  to  report — and  this,  too,  with  literal 
truth— that  the  two  lads  bad  been  under  fire. 


Ever  since  the  time  when  mankind  began  to  think  about 
the  growth  of  animals  and  plants  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
recognised  that  both  were  capable  of  building  up  not- 
living  matter  into  hving  ;  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
any  definite  ideas  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  process.  Mediaeval  physiology  taught  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  mysterious  “  vital  force,” 


Europe,  when,  happily  for  them,  a  ball,  discharged  at  long  range  and  incapable  of  further  explanation  ;  the  modern  school  of 
im  a  siege-gun,  enabled  him  to  report — and  this,  too,  with  literal  physiology,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years, 
ith— that  the  two  lads  had  been  under  fire.  teaches,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  phenomena  which 

Mr.  Kinglake’s  present  volume  must  draw  some  remarks  living  beings  exhibit  are  but  special  cases  of  ordinary 
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from  the  French  press ;  for,  as  usual,  he  is  severe  upon 
French  commanders  and  French  soldiers.  He  dwells  upon 
the  reluctance  which  certain  French  regiments  displayed 
when  called  upon  to  advance ;  of  the  confusion,  or  rather 
panic,  which  came  to  some  of  them  when  in  action ;  and, 
finally,  upon  the  neglect  of  Canrobert  to  follow  up  the 


physical  and  chemical  actions,  and,  solving  many  so-called 
vital  processes  in  accordance  with  this  view,  it  considers 
that  the  rest  are  as  yet  unsolved  by  similar  methods  simply 
on  account  of  their  complexity.  With  regard  to  the  processes 
of  growth,  of  which  reproduction  is  a  special  form,  it  has 
been  made  out  that,  while  the  living  matter  or  protoplasm 


Russians  in  retreat.  These  disparagements  of  our  gallant  of  most  plants  is  capable  of  building  up  new  protoplasm 


Allies  will,  no  doubt,  bo  answered  by  themselves.  He, 
however,  allows  one  pleasant  picture  for  Frenchmen  as  well 
as  Englishmen  to  read.  The  Zouaves  are  coming  into 
action : — 


Borne  along  in  that  swift  storm  of  sound  that  bursts  at  such 
moments  from  unnumbered  French  bugles  and  drums,  they  came  on 
in  two  columns,  the  black  Algerines  on  the  right,  the  Zouaves  on  the 
left :  the  Algerines  bounding  like  panthers — so  Wimpfen  their  com¬ 
mander  describes  them — and  crying  already  for  blood  :  the  Zouaves 
now  springing,  now  crouching,  but  always  making  swift  way,  for  they 
were  led  by  their  Vivandiere  gaily  moving  in  her  pretty  costume,  fit 
alike  for  a  dance  or  a  battle,  and  she  did  not  seem  minded  to  loiter 
whilst  taking  her  lads  into  action. 


from  purely  inorganic  materials,  animals  are  only  capable 
of  forming  it  with  the  aid  of  the  organic  (proteid)  matters 
which  they  obtain  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants.  Our 
knowledge  being  in  this  state,  the  old  question  again  sug¬ 
gests  itself,  “  can  we  place  dead  matter,  whether  inorganic 
or  proteid,  under  such  conditions  that  its  atoms  shall,  with¬ 
out  the  presence  or  assistance  of  living  matter,  arrange 
themselves  into  the  complex  molecule  of  living  matter  ?  ” 
We  know  that  the  processes  by  which  living  matter  builds 
up  such  bodies  into  itself  are  chemical  and  physical.  Can 
we  imitate  them  ? 


wbiut  taking  her  lads  into  action.  Evolutionists  believe,  indeed,  that  life  did  originate  on 

This  gallant  Vivandiere  fell  a  few  minutes  later,  shot  to  earth  by  the  meeting  of  inorganic  molecules  under  con- 
death  at  the  head  of  her  battalion.  ditions  which  caused  them  to  unite  and  form  living  matter. 

If  it  be  asked  who  commanded  at  Inkerman,  the  but  a  large  number  are  disinclined  to  admit  that  anything 
question  would  be  difficult  to  answer  with  a  due  respect  i  kind  goes  on  now.  This  disinclination  has  arisen 


to  our  military  authorities.  If  Lord  Raglan  had  ever 
considered  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack,  it  is  strange 
that  he  had  no  plan  of  defence  prepared  for  it.  Officer 
and  soldier  fought  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood 
with  bull-dog  courage  and  blind  skill,  and  when  the 
ammunition  ran  short,  as  it  did  several  times,  the  com¬ 
batants  threw  stones  at  one  another.  Some  hours  after 
the  seriousness  of  the  attack  was  evident.  Lord  Raglan  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  had  two  18-pounder  guns  in  his  artillery 
park,  and  they  were  sent  for,  and  did  good  service  in  crush¬ 
ing  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.  But  beyond  giving  this 
^er  he  took  no  control  of  the  battle.  General  Penne- 
father  carried  on  his  Donny brook  ”  tactics,  and  they  were 
nckily  successful.  After  losing  in  killed  and  wounded 
«ome  12,000  men,  the  Russians  withdrew  from  the  field. 


from  two  sources  :  first,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
cases  of  spontaneous  generation  (or  archebiosis,  as  Dr. 
Bastian  calls  it)  formerly  believed  in  have  been  definitely 
shown  to  be  no  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule  that  living 
matter  is  produced  only  by  the  action  of  previously  living 
matter;  and,  secondly,  from  the  observation  that  many 
fluids  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  swarm  in 
a  few  hours  with  those  organisms  which  the  advocates  of 
archebiosis  now  maintain  can  originate  by  it,  will  never 
develope  a  single  one  of  them  if  put  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  presence  of  living  things.  The  belief  con¬ 
sequently  arose  that  when  such  •  organisms  did  appear  in 
various  test  fluids  it  was  because  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments  had  not  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
living  germs.  The  usual  method  employed  in  expieriments 


and  the  Battle  of  Inkerman  was  won.  The  winning  of  subject  is  to  heat  a  fluid  and  hermetically  seal 

It  had  cost  the  English  the  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  ® 

4C00  men— more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  which  had  months,  the  flasks  are  opened  and  their  ^ntents  examined 
gone  into  action.  ‘‘ It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  British  microscopically  in  order  to  see  if  they  contain  livmg 
anns,  ’  wrote  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  organisms.  If  these  were  found  the  opponents  of 
was  by  common  consent  allowed  to  be  the  Soldiers’  vie-  archebiosis  long  maintained  that,  either  in  the  scaling  of 
w>7.  ’  Yet,  when  the  honours  for  it  were  distributed,  they  ^^sks  living  germs  entered  which  had  not  been  seated, 
were  scattered  amongst  the  Staff  and  those  who  had  interest  ^^^t  germs  remained  in  the  '  flask  throughout  oooeated 
“»mgh  places.  The  brevet  promotions  given  for  Inker-  to  the  temperature  supposed,  either  because  they  adhered 
^  were  mockingly  spoken  of  in  every  regiment  of  the  ^  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  level  of  the  contained 
bnmea  as  the  Cocked-hat  Gazette.”  If  in  the  French  fluid  or  were  protected  by  being  inclosed  in  vanous  sohd 
amy  “the  meanest  helmet  caught  some  beams  of  glory,”  the  latter.  This  objection  has,  however,  been 

the  English  soldier  had  to  conquer  as  of  yore,  “under  the  completely  refuted  by  numerous  experiments  under  different 


old  shade  of  aristocracy”  : _ 


Not  for  him  were  the  wreaths  and  laurels. 
He  was  but  one  of  the  rank  and  file. 


Kinglake  would  have  his  readers  look  upon  Lord 


completely  refuted  by  numerous  experiments  under  different 
conditions  and  by  various  observers;  and  the  argument  now 
put  forward  is  that  the  heat  employed  is  probably  not  fatal 
to  the  germs  of  such  lowly  beings  as  are  foimd  in  the  test 
fluids.  The  real  question  now  at  issue  is,  can  life  be 
maintained  at  the  temperatures  to  which  the  experimental 


an  as  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  shortcomings  or  flasks  have  been  raised  ?  If  not,  and  if  living  beings 

GVllS  which  Tnn/la  _ _ _ • _  -1  «  -1  •  1 _  _ lYll'IsI.  1 


me  evil  Vk*  1  *  - - —  XXWOAXk  »  V  .  .w.ww  ...  .  ^ 

bat  M  made  the  Crimean  .campaign  so  sad  a  story,  found  in  them  when  opened,  then  archebiosis  must  have 

Inkerm^-  have  a  more  troublesome  battle  than  occurred,  but  if  the  temperature  employed  is  not  f®^  ^ 


flght  to  hold  that  position.  It  is  a  noble  charity  the  organisms  concerned  or  their  germs,  then  nothing  is 
ch  bids  us  snealr  airil  nf  'I'ViA  XT _ J _ J _ X  1  _ J 


be  indrro/i  ®  ®P®^^  of  the  dead,  but  the  dead  must  proved.  •  „  „  . 

difficult*  ^  well  as  the  living  ;  and  facts  are  the  To  settle  this  question  of  “  fatal  temperature.  Dr.  Bastian 

Kinglake  has  to  encounter  in  the  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  appear  quite  con- 
V  Which  he  has  undertaken  to  write.  elusive.  The  organisms  which  come  chiefly  under  con- 

—  sideration  in  connection  with  archebiosis  are  Bacteria,  little 
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rod-Iike  structures  of  extremely  small  transverse  diameter, 
but  of  varying  length,  and  which  swarm  in  all  putrefying 
organic  substances :  they  also  thrive  well  in  many  other 
media,  one  of  which  is  a  solution  of  sodic  tartrate  and 
ammonic  phosphate  in  water.  Now,  although  Bacteria  will 
thrive  and  multiply  rapidly  in  the  latter  fluid,  they  never 
arise  spontaneously  in  it,  if  it  bo  boiled  and  sealed  up ;  it 
is  therefore  incapable  of  generating  them,  and  if  thej" 
appear  in  it  their  presence  is  due  to  the  access  of  living 
Bacteria  or  their  germs.  Dr.  Bastian  in  one  series  of 
experiments  used  this  fluid  as  follows  : — He  boiled  it,  and 
having  placed  portions  in  several  flasks  after  cooling,  added 
some  Bacteria  to  each ;  the  flasks  were  then  closed  and 
heated  to  various  temperatures,  ranging  from  122  deg.  F. 
to  1G7  deg.  F.  ;  in  a  few  days  the  flasks  heated  not  higher 
than  130  deg.,  were  quite  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
swarms  of  living  Bacteria,  while  all  those  heated  to  above 
1 40  deg.  remained  quite  clear  and  unaltered.  The  difference 
leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  temperature  of 
140  deg.  and  above  is  fatal  to  moist  Bacteria  and  their 
germs ;  and  similar  experiments  with  hay  and  turnip 
infusions  lead  to  a  similar  result — although  in  these  latter 
Bacteria  will  after  a  time  appear,  unless  the  fluid  has  been 
heated  to  about  150  deg.  F.  The  idea  that  living  protoplasm 
can  maintain  its  vital  properties  unaltered,  even  at  a  boiling 
temperature — which  is  in  every  way  contradicted  by  all  our 
previous  knowledge  of  its  properties — is,  so  far  at  least  as 
Bacteria  are  concerned,  thus  shown  definitely  to  be  erroneous  ; 
and  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  these  organisms, 
which  is  admitted  to  occur  in  sealed  flasks  containing 
various  fluids  after  thorough  heating  to  the  temperature  of 
lx>iluig  water,  or  even  above  it,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  occurrence  of  archebiosis. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of 
Bacteria  and  allied  organisms  are  others  as  to  the  causes  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  to  these  Dr.  Bastian 
devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  book.  As  putrefaction 
and  fermentation  are  processes  of  essentially  similar  nature, 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  former.  As  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Bacteria  are  always  found  in  putrefying  fluids ;  their 
presence  has  been  accounted  for  by  two  different  theories, 
those  of  Pasteur  and  Liebig.  According  to  the  former, 
putrefaction  is  simply  the  result  of  the  life  actions  of 
Bacteria,  a  sort  of  by-work  of  their  vital  processes ;  while, 
according  to  Liebig,  the  Bacteria  are  not  essential  to  the 
production  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  are  rather  the 
products  of  such  changes  than  their  causes.  The  view 
which  Dr.  Bastian  supports  is  somewhat  intermediate :  with 
respect  to  putrefaction  he  divides  substances  into  three 
classes,  those  which  putrefy  spontaneously,  those  in  which 
putrefaction  can  l^e  started  by  either  living  or  dead  ferments, 
and  those  in  which  the  presence  of  living  feiments  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  origination  of  the  process.  To  illustrate  the 
first  class  we  may  take  one  of  his  former  experiments, 
which  is  quoted  towards  the  end  of  the  present  work : — A 
strong  infusion  of  turnip  was  rendered  faintly  alkaline,  and 
a  few  muscular  fibres  added  to  it ;  it  w'as  placed  in  a  flask, 
the  nock  of  which  was  sealed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and 
the  whole  was  afterwards  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
270  deg.  F.  for  tw’'onty  minutes,  a  process  which  must  • 
certainly  have  killed  every  living  thing  in  it ;  upon  opening 
the  flask  after  eight  weeks  its  contents  were  acid,  had 
acquired  a  sour  smell,  and  contained  myriads  of  living 
Bacteria,  along  with  some  other  organisms  :  here,  then, 
both  archebiosis  and  spontaneous  fermentation  had  occurred. 
The  second  class,  which  gradually  shades  into  the  first,  may 
be  illustrated  by  weak  hay  infusion :  if  this  fluid  be  boiled, 
and  the  aocess  of  foreign  matters  be  afterwards  prevented, 
it  will  not  putrefy,  but  the  process  may  be  start^  by  the 
addition  of  either  dead  matter  already  putrefying  or  of 
living  ferments  (Bacteria).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that,  if  saline  solutions,  capable  of  supporting  Bacteria,  have 
a  drop  of  fluid  containing  Bacteria  added  to  them,  and  be 
then  heated  to  140  deg.  F.  and  sealed,  no  putrefaction  or 
moltiplication  of  Bacteria  will  occur  in  them,  while  to 
prevent  the  development  of  these  organisms  in  hay  infusion, 
under  similar  circumstances,  exposure  to  a  temperature 
about  1 0  deg.  higher  is  necessary.  As  there  is  no  reason 


to  believe  that  the  power  of  Bacteria  to  resist  the  dertm^ 
tive  influence  of  heat  is  greater  in  one  fluid  than  in  the 
other,  Dr.  Bastian  maintains  that  the  putrefaction  in  the 
latter  case  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drop  of  putrid  mattsf 
introduced  with  the  Bacteria,  which,  as  he  believes,  needs 
exposure  to  the  higher  temperature  before  its  molecuUr 
state  is  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  fermenta¬ 
tive  action.  This  point  is  extremely  important,  and  seems 
to  need  further  investigation ;  for,  until  it  is  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  Bacteria  cannot  resist  different  degrees  of 
heat  in  different  fluids,  a  certain  loophole  is  opened  for  the 
opponents  of  archebiosis.  The  third  class  of  fluids  which 
Dr.  Bastian  recognises,  are  those  saline  solutions  in  which 


putrefaction  can  only  be  set  up  by  the  action  of  living 
ferments. 


There  is  one  branch  of  the  argument  of  the  book  to  which 
considerable  prominence  is  given,  but  which  we  think  fafia- 
cious,  and  regret,  because  the  effect  produced  by  the  statetaent 
of  a  good  case,  such  as  we  believe  the  author  has,  is  always 
weakened  if  additional  but  inconclusive  reasoning  is  bron^t 
forward  to  support  it.  .  The  argument  to  which  we  refer  is, 
that  since  archebiosis  must  have  occurred  at  some  period  in 
the  world’s  historj^  it  is  likely  to  occur  at  present.  Now 
the  only  solutions  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  proesss 
at  present  occurs  are  those  of  organic  (though  dead)  mate¬ 
rials,  while  the  first  origination  of  life  must  have  bera  from 
inorganic  matters ;  and  until  the  latter  have  been  placed 
under  conditions  in  which  living  matter  is  evolved  from 
them,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  argue  that  the  state  of 
the  earth  when  life  commenced  upon  it  must  have  been 
so  different  from  its  present  one,  that  no  analogy  hoMs 
between  them.  With  this  exception  the  book  is  an  able 
and,  we  believe,  conclusive  treatise  on  a  subject  which  mint 
exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the  biological  doctrines 
of  the  future. 


ON  THE  WING. 


On  the  Wing.  A  Southern  Flight.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Moat- 
gomery.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


This  is  neither  altogether  a  volume  of  travels  nor  a  bond 
fide  romance.  It  is  a  little  of  each  of  these,  and  appears 
to  have  been  written  upon  the  principle  enunciated  gravdy 
by  the  Scotchman  whom  his  hostess  asked  to  select  one  of 
two  equally  excellent  dishes,  **  baith’s  best !  ”  The  Scotch¬ 
man  believed  in  mechanical  mixtures  when  the  constituentfi 
are  severally  commendable.  And  so  do  we.  A  flight  to 
the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  although  no  longer 
a  feat  of  much  novelty  or  difficulty,  is  one  of  the  purest 
pleasures  which  we  islanders  can  enjoy ;  and  for  those  among 
us  who  are  for  the  present  prisoners  in  the  mist,  such 
glimpses  of  beauty  as  can  be  got  from  a  prettily-written 
account  of  somebody  else’s  journey  thither  are  welcome. 
At  the  same  time  few  among  us  will  object  to  the  addition 
if  a  narrative  of  love  and  adventure  be  gracefully  interwofen 
with  the  description  of  a  visit  to  Italy. 

Li  the  present  instance  the  authoress  represents  a  familYi 
consisting  of  two  sisters,  their  brother,  and  a  maid,  trarel- 
ling  to  Borne  and  Naples.  They  see  the  sights,  stay 
hotels,  and  perform  the  usual  exploits  of  tourists  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  their  trip  the  brother  and  one  of  the  sistew 
fall  in  love,  and  we  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  loreis 
to  be  glad  that  the  Southern  Flight,”  as  regards  th«in> 
ends,  as  most  novels  do,  in  a  shower  of  orange  blossom^- 
The  whole  party  are  Bomish  converts,  and  Frank  Hamjlw 
is  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Holy  Father  ”  in  his  pnw®* 
palace  in  the  Eternal  City.  Borne  is  therefore  their  hea(l* 
quarters  for  some  time  ;  and  while  Frank  is  perfoiming  bis 
diplomatic  cennmission,  the  sisters,  Jane  and  Mary,  stroll  ^ 
drive  about  Borne  and  its  environs,  and  fall  in  lovetwim 
everything  they  see— everything,  that  is  to  say,  which  is 
tainted  with  Liberalism  in  politics  or  with  heterodoxy  ® 
religion.  Every  incident  and  every  character  in  the  s^ 
have  but  one  purpose — namely,  to  extol  the  Boman  Cathefr 
life.  For  instance,  Jane,  the  narrator,  is,  according  to  ^ 
own  unblushing  confession,  an  **  old  maid,”  who  doeft 
however,  **  feel  old.”  This  fair  convert  to  Papal  doctiie* 
is  wafted  into  circumstances  where  her  crown  of 
ginity  is  very  soon  gallantly  plucked  from  her  brow 
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by  an  Italian  Count  of  ancient  name ;  and  we  are  left 
to  imagine  her,  when  the  story  closes,  the  mistress  of  a 
palace  in  Eome  and  of  a  summer  villa  near  Naples.  And 
^1  this  is  the  result  of  Miss  Jane’s  having  turned  a  Catholic 
against  Papa’s  consent.  Then  Mary,  the  widowed  sister, 
has  known  no  end  of  troubles  such  as  come  to  young  ladies 
who  marry  foolish  young  men.  But  now  is  she  not  serenely 
happy?  She  is  a  w’orld  more  zealous  than  even  Jane  and 
Frank.  She  is  greedy  of  indulgences,”  and  when  visiting 
St.  Peter’s,  in  Eome,  kneels  to  every  priest  whom  she  sees 
sitting  in  a  confessional,  and  receives  ""  the  little  tap  from 
the  long  wand  they  have  in  front  of  the  confessional,  and 
to  the  receiving  of  which  an  indulgence  is  attached.”  A 
delightful  compensation  for  a  cruel  husband  and  two  dead 
children !  Frank  is  the  very  model  of  an  orthodox  Catholic ; 
“dressed  all  over  in  grey  tweed,”  with  “violet  eyes,” 
taciturn,  but  withal  a  capital  courier,  and  never  out  of 
temper.  He  also,  when  his  sisters  have  their  heads  turned, 
“  would  overcome  his  natural  British  undemonstrativeness  ” 
—his  natural  British  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  some  of  us  will 
say — and  kneel  for  the  little  blow  from  the  priest’s  long 
stick,  getting  up  again  with  a  shy  blush.”  This  charming 
amenabihty  of  [Frank  contrasts  almost  laughably  with  the 
outrageous  ill-maimers  of  a  certain  heterodox  Italian  of 
Liberal  opinions,  w'ho  is  evidently  meant  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  modem  Young  Italy.  This  man  and  his  wife 
are  tenants  of  a  \dlla  near  Naples,  the  other  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  Vernon, 
consisting  of  an  aged  mother  and  a  bouquet  of  unmarried 
daughters.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
Mrs.  Vernon’s  apartments  include  a  chapel,  and  this  chapel 
a  bell.  And  w'hen  the  young  ladies  have  furnished  the 
chapel  in  the  approved  fashion,  with  linen,  flowers,  candles, 
wood-work,  wool-work,  and  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  priest, 
they  must,  forsooth,  pull  the  said  bell  no  less  than  three 
separate  times  every  morning,  that  the  villagers  may  come 
to  Mass.  Signor  Liberal  demurs ;  the  landlady  expostu¬ 
lates  ;  but  the  Vernon  family,  all  women,  are  determined 
to  pull  their  bell,  and  become  heroic  as  the  opposition  in¬ 
creases.  It  is  not  the  Mass  the  Liberal  gentleman  objects 
to ;  it  is  only  the  bell.  And  we  do  venture  to  think  he 
showed  himself  a  real  Liberal  when  he  proposed,  as  a  way 
of  splitting  the  difference,  “  that  the  bell  should  be  hung 
somewhere  in  the  garden,  at  a  considerable  distance.”  But 
this  was  also  refused.  And  finally  this  heathen,  finding  no 
earthly  persuasions  took  effect,  had  recourse  to  the  fiendish 
method  of  cutting  down  Mrs.  Vernon’s  sacred  bell  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  pious  horror  of  the  Vernon  ladies, 
of  Miss  Jane,  of  sister  Mary,  of  Padre  Cataldo,  and  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  is  described  in  eloquent  language ;  but 
the  Liberal  gentleman’s  example  remains,  nevertheless,  for 
all  of  as  to  ponder  in  our  hearts.  The  only  way  left  some- 
tmes,  for  the  most  liberal  among  us,  is  to  cut  down  the 
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Dod’s  Pariiamentary  Companion  for  1875.  Whittaker  and  Co. 

Eiloart,  Mrs.— Some  of  Our  Girls.  (8  vols.,  318. 6d.)  8.  Tinttey. 

Grant,  Daniel.— On  the  Policy  of  Liberalism,  (ig.)  W.  Kidgway. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Rasseil.— Lisette’s  Venture.  (2  vols.,  21s.)  H.  8.  King. 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Popular  Medicine.  Part  III.  (is.)  E.  Moxon. 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Part  IVI.  (Is.)  E.  Moxon. 


Helmore,  Margaret  C. — Cap  and  Bells.  (3  vols.,  31s.  6d.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  ’ 


Jacque,  George.— Hope ;  Its  Lights  and  Shadows.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  249.) 
W.  Blackwood. 


Kettle,  Rosa  Mackenzie.— Smugglers  and  Foresters.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  40U.) 
James  Weir. 


Kuenen,  Dr.  A.— The  Religion  of  Israel.  Translated  by  A.  H.  5Iay. 
Vol.  II.  (Svo,  pp.  306.)  .  Williams  and  Norgate. 


Leach,  John.— Children  of  the  Mobility.  Reproduced  from  1841.  Bentley. 


Lotus  Eaters.  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems  by  Members  of  the  Lotus  Club. 
(Demy  Svo,  pp.  401.)  (Jhatto  and  Windus. 


MacKcnna.  Stephen. — A  Child  of  Fortune.  (3  vols.,  318.  Od.)  Hurs  and 
Blackett. 


Moore,  Daniel.— Christ  and  his  Church.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  36.)  II,  S.  King. 
Morris,  Dr.  R.— English  Grammar.  Literature  Primers.  (18mo,  pn.  114. 
la)  MacmUlan. 

Panacea.  (ISmo,  pp.32.)  Elliot  Stock. 

Randolph,  Mrs. — Clarice  Adair.  (3  vols.,  318. 6d.)  Low  and  Co. 


Sainte- Beuve,  C.  A.— English  Portraits.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  310.)  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co. 


Spens,  Walter  Cook. — Jurisdiction  and  Punisbmentsof  Summary  Criminal 
Courts.  (Svo,  pp.  104.)  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  volume,  on  the  whole,  is  entertaining,  and  to  a 
wrtain  degree  instructive.  While  Mrs.  Montgomery  does 
best  to  set  off  the  faith  which  she  loves  to  the  best 
^vantage,  hiding,  or  perhaps  not  seeing  any  of  its  draw- 
^ks,  she  unconsciously  tlirows  a  very  vivid  light  upon  a 
luestion  which  is  apt  to  puzzle  some  of  us.  From  what 
c  ass  of  intellects  among  British  subjects  does  the  Poperein- 
orce  his  army  of  converts  ?  Here  we  are  introduced  to 
^presentative  English  converts,  both  men  and  women ; 
®  the  women  are,  with  a  sense  of  truth,  described  as  much 


^ore  numerous  than  the  men ;  and  we  can  study  them  and 
eir  cranial  development  at  our  leisure. 


E.  R.  M. 


new  books  and  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Josephine’s  Fridays,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8yo.pp.a42.)  11.  S.  King. 

Geography  for  Schools.  Third  Edition.  (Fcap. 
»vo,pp.i66.)  AlacmllUn. 

^don,  M1B8.-A  Strange  World.  (8  vols.,  Sis.  6d.)  Maxwell  and  Co. 

BrookeB.-Two  Strides  of  Destiny.  (3  vols..  Sis.  Od.)  S.  Tinsley, 
tt,  Isaac.— The  Problem  of  Irisli  Education.  (Svo,  pp.  119.)  Longmans. 

Manor  TTouse,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8ro, 
pp.  i84.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

•!  Christian  Epoch.  I’art  VI.  (Is.) 

ounuiK :  » .  Moure. 

Knightly  Heart,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  aid.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  article  in  this  month’s  Black- 
tcoocTs  is  one  on  the  Payment  of  the  French  ludemuity.  The 
review  of  “Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad”  opens  with  a 
homily  on  our  national  peace  and  prosjierity,  and  the  quarrel¬ 
ling  and  distress  to  be  seen  in  republics  and  unconstitutional 
j  monarchies.  The  theme  is  too  well-worn  to  be  treated  with 
I  the  vigour  that  characterised  the  political  articles  in  Black- 
1  woocTs  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  opposition.  The 
writer  has  got  hold  of  some  important  truths,  though  by  the 
j  wrong  end  ;  and  pays — to  adapt  his  own  language— an  un¬ 
conscious  flattery  to  Ilepublicanism  by  a  covert  avowal  of  its 
!  most  sacred  principles.  The  elemeut  in  our  Constitution 
I  which  he  applauds  is  the  republican  element  and  not  the 
j  monarchical.  He  dilates  upon  the  awkward  Presidential 
[  arrangement  in  America,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Chief  of  the 
I  Executive  may  retaiu  power  for  two  years  after  he  has  ceased 
I  to  be  in  accord  with  the  declared  will  of  the  nation  ;  and 
extols  our  Constitution,  by  which  a  transference  of  power  is 
effected  as  soon  as  the  people  have  resolved  upon  a  change  of 
policy.  Blachwood^s  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  admirable 
device  of  ours,  which  is  the  pivot  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
secret  of  its  excellence,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
monarchy — has  grown  up  independently  of  the  monarchy, 
and  would  work  equally  well  without  it.  At  present,  indeed, 
its  working  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Parliaments  are 
septennial,  the  result  of  which  might  be  that  our  Executive 
might  be  opposed  to  the  voice  of  the  country  for  even  a  longer 
period  than  the  American,  but  with  a  niodiflcation  of  the 
length  of  our  Parliaments,  it  would  come  very  near  the  ideal 
for  which  Blackwood^ a  entertains  a  just  admiration.  The 
survey  of  foreign  jwlitics  in  Blackwood »  presents  no  novelty  ; 
and  readers  will  pass  over  it  rapidly  to  come  to  the  luoet 
spirited  part  of  the  article— a  consideration  of  the  probable 
causes  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement. 
Blackwoods  presents  very  cogent  reasons  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
permanent  withdrawal  from  the  House  of  Commons  :  a  con¬ 
summation  which,  we  dare  say,  the  Conservatives  would  not 
be  sorry  to  witness. 

The  mere  notion  of  such  a  man  resigning  the  lendersbip,  and  at 
the  same  time  remaining  in  Parliament  a  member  of  tbo  party,  is 
absurd  on  tbo  face  of  it.  Who  is  there  in  tbo  ranks  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  him  ?  Who  is  there  capable  of  carrying  the  strength  of  the  party 
along  a  track  or  in  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  he  forbids?  In  office, 
a  titular  chief  may  reign  ;  but  in  Opposition,  men  follow  the  loader 
who  will  show  Uiem  game.  The  new  ruler  of  the  Liberal  j^arty, 
whoever  he  may  be,  ualesa  he  develops  unexpected  qualities,  muftt 
either  obey  Mr.  Gladstone’s  will,  or  be  prepared  to  quell  liis  iusub- 
ordination  and  defeat  his  resistance.  In  other  W’ords,  he  must  prove 
himself  the  stronger  man.  Until  he  does  so  he  is  merely  interim 
leader :  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  resume  his  authority  wheiioyar 
he  chooses  to  appear.*  A  man  cannot  resign  his  proved  superiority 
in  council  and  in  action;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to  withdraw 
from  active  service,  and  still  to  retain  his  statin  Parliament,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  would  have  been  to  have  said  nothing  about  it,  have 
appointed  his  lieutenant,  and  retained  his  own  freedom  of  action  un- 
hami^red  by  a  public  announcement  of  an  impossible  resignation. 
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ageJ'  Otherl^ise'  ibe'^hOw  leaffei'  tsittst’^be  tillihr  Mr.  Otariatamo’a 
loetm'  <rt  his' bofecesafal' rival.  •  An  abiJlcatioii  inay  Iw yuatifiahK 

and  the  t^daorrs  itMignad'iTr  UiiaicaBe'areMlfUcientyibniLtiit.aheKhl 
couplotedl  df  lydu  vetain-jycrnr^aupremaeyijwhieA  jinuthia.  caao,  ia 
personal  and  not  ojGBciidyiyoQl  znustitpcrfora  ojfld^gata  thf  ; 

which  are  incident  to  itbfdisclplinaoanaot  be,  ast^hlifbed' whilst  avis^, 
ma^  may  at  any  impment  •sever  the  bonds  of  allegiance^  | « 

•’iTie'^ehi^em'yhri  'Mdgci:^rie  ii  fnll^  interest 

an^Virlety. ' ’It  ch'ptaibs'’d  pbeAi  by  Mf.  Robert  Boehauftii 
(theairibhl  ^^Ittibrial,  bat  not  'iv’ithptit  power)  j  the  necond 

instaltnehb  'bf  Mr.  J^ustin  M'Cartby'ri  ‘^Dear  Lady  Diedrtin 
a  notibb^of  Mdllb.  I)escl6e  by'M:  C.  RitrJIre}  a^Sbrap  of 
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Murrayi  atid  sohiA  i 


»f  ChrMe),  by  Mr:  D.  Christie 
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Murrayi  atid  sojhA  iriterestfn'g  “  Dubfth  K^iiniscences,^  by 
the  "  Kiimit  b^  Iqhft-libwefl,”  whofce  aiiVecdrttee'‘aTe  ffaroured 
with  te’al  Jrls)!  huthbAh^^  Mhch'  ae'  hali''been  v\’Titten  aboat' 
Mdlle'.  tlescli^e' sifibe  her^'deatb',‘'M.  Barr^re’d  atconbt  of  her 
life  "and  jbritlbism  bf  her'actitia  are  yet  fresh  abd’strikirig.  ’  ' 
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In.tbe/rer/l/4?'^/*</>^  Ileaiew  theBditor  beginsaaerieaof  pa,pfirsou 
Di(terot>!  IVofass^ir  Cairnes  continues  hm  criticisni  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  SjMuceX'S  ‘  Sociology  ’  (Mr.  Speuioer  replying  tb  the  former 
article  in  a  Nnte),  and  Mr^  Swinburne  inakua  an  Sequent  appeal 
in  favour  of  the  memory  lof  ‘An  Unknown  Foet,”—;Mr,VV ells, 
author  of  a.  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  “  Joseph  aud  Potiphar’s 
Wife.”  Air.  Swiubnrue  has  reason  to  coinplaiuof  the  neglect 
of  Mr..\VelJ8j  but,  judging  from  the  extracts,, which  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  a  fair  teat,  we  sliould  conjecture  that  Mr,  Swin- 
burue’s  judgment  has  been  somewhat  biassed  by  his  ardour  lx> 
redress  uu  unjust, popular  verdict.  Most  peonle,  however,  will 
turn  from  ttbe.  literature  and  philo«o|diy  of  the  Borf/iif/A/Zy, 
however  excellent,  to  the  Kditor’s  note  on  current  politics. 
Mr.  Morley’s  remarks  on  what  he  calls  “  The  Libenil  Eclipse  ” 
are  very  much  tin  accord  with  what  has  been  said  in  these 
columns  :-r 

There ‘are  three  aorta  of  men  in  the  world;  ffrat  tho30  who 
earnestly  care  about  Boeial  improvement.'  Second,  those  n ho i don't 
believe'in  it  nor  oare  about  it,  and  boldly  say  that  they  do  not.  Third, 
those  who  do*  not  care  about  it  but  protend  that  they  do.  The  first 
are  the  Jtadioals  ;  the  second  are  the  Tories ;  the  third  are  the 
modern  Whigs,  whether  calling  themselves  Conservatives  or 
Liberals.  Political  progress  varies  with  the  degree  of  propulsion 
which  the  fifst  sort  of  men  aro  able  to  exert  upon  the  third  sort. 
The  t|i(^pry , that  the  government  cf  the  day  is  always  Whig,  even 
when  it  is  carried  on  by  nominal  Chhaervatives,  ib  good  enough  for 
tba  mbre  official  pblitrcfan.  Of  a  neighbouring  coontry  it  is  said^ 
that  Prance  is  always  Left  OentroJ  The  samo  is  true  of  England. 
The  great  body  of  the  English  votHrs,  so  far  as  tliey  have  political 
ideas  or 'interests  at’all,  are  Left  Centre  too.  Por  the  politician  who 
has  no  aspiration  beyond 'office, 'the  Whig  theory,  we  repeat,  ie  ade* 
quate.  Unluokily,  however,  it  ia  as  good  for  hie  Conservative  friend 
as  for  biinfelf.  If  the  government  of  the  country  must  always  be 
Whig,  why  need  any  of  us  trouble  our  beads  as  ta  the  occasional 
change  of  pcrsQtitul  in  Lho  governing  body  ?  j 

Mr.  Morley  fully  agrees  with  Dissenters  and  Radicals  iu 
their  dislike  to  Mr.  Forster’s  candidature  for  the  leadersliip  ; 
and  bis  reasons  for  this  dislike  are  too  memorable  not  to  be 
worth  quoting,  although,  happily,  events  have  snperseiled  the 
Tieoesfiity  for  urging  them.  After  recalling  Mr.  Forster’s 
educational  policy,  Mr.  Morley  continues.: — 

It  is  not  vindictiveness  bid  sclf-roapect  that  animates  the  men  who 
remember  all  this.  To  forget  it  is  to  stultify  all  political  action. 
What  security  has  ever  been  given  that  tho  old  policy  of  carrying 
clausea  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  of  Liberala  will  not  be  renewed  ? 
On  the'  contrary,  Mr.  Forster  has  preserved  his  position  with  the 
utmost)  too aoity.  When  Mr,  Bright  denounced  the  rraotionury  pro- 
visiooeof  the  .iVet  at  Biriningbam,  Mr.  Forster  replied  by  a  vindica* 
tion,at  Liverjiool,  which  became  an  electioneering  text  for  the  Con¬ 
servative  .press.  Mr.  Disraeli  went  to  jhe  country  last  year  with 
Jllr.  Forster’s  cry.  In  tho  new  Parliament,  when  the  notice  for 
repealing  Section  25  was  brought  forward,  the  proposed  Liberal 
chief  followed  the  Tories  into  the  lobby.  And  the  tnoro  strongly 
you  insist  that  Section  25  is  a  paltry  matter,  the  more  do  yon  dis¬ 
credit  the  sagacity^  solid  sense,  and  flexibility  of  a  man  who  makes 
defiant  support  of  it  hia  most  conspicnous  political  trait.  Stannoh- 
ness  is  an  honontablo  quality,  no  doubt.  B»il  the  most  honourable 
staonebneBs  on  the  wrong  side  is  a  very  poor  reason  for  letting  a  man 
take  the  command  on  the  right  side.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  once 
more  into 'the  details  of  the  Education  battle.  But  if  you  seek 
pbano}',  foresight,  liberal  sympathies,  openness  to  new  ideas  in  a 
man,  then  to  forget  bis  past  is  not  generosity  but  imbecility,  I 

Thoie  who  decline  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Forster’s  leailership  have 
no  partiality  for  marquises,  any  more  than  they  have  a  prejudice 
for  niauufactuijera.  But  a  lord  who  ia  only  not  with  us,  is  better 
than  a  commoner  who  ia  inexoralily  against  us.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
soy  that  Lord  Hartington  walked  ont,  while  Mr.  Forster  voted  for 
household  franchise  In  tho  eonnties.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more 
nitfortimate  prospeot  for  the  readjustment  of  electoral  power,  than 
that  it  should -he  effaeted  by  a  minister  of  Mr.  Forster’s  type.  lie 
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'  ^  '  THE  ^ATE  dlB  W.  STEftNDALB  BENNOTT.  ’’^^^  ui  woj 

' We  regret  to  announce  't^e, ‘death,  at  th^’age  of  ^Sl,  6f 
W.  Stenidale  Benqett,  \yhieK^  took  ulaw  oiji  ’ the  firit  df  tti'a 
mouth  at  w,on.i„  He  wl^  horn  ,at  Sheffield,  and  ehte^^ 
lioyjd  Academy  of  Music', at  jthe  a^^^of  ^n^^yvhiere^hfe  hthdied 
the  pianoforte,, under  Mr.  CipHani  potter,, ^nd  cpinpMtioh 
under  Dr,  Crotch.  As  a  pupil  qf  thin  institution  h^^tvrd^'hk 
first  aymphouv,  In  1836|he  visited  Leipsic  by  th^  iqviUtion 
of  Meudelssoho,  wUh  .-whom  he^,  rerpained  'on 'tet-hyi 


intimate  fiieudship  till  the  (German '  cbm P<^p6  death. 
was  here  that  Beuuett  was  thoroughlv  imbued  #ith  thn  spmt 
of  German  music  as  represented  by  Mendelsdohij.  \  Th'<f 


impression  luiis  receiveu  was  oi,  manua  iuuucuco^uu  ms 
further  development.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed  but  tlje 
affinity,  consciously  “  elective  ”  on  Bennett’s^part,  between 
compositions  ami  those  of,  his  great  .friend,  an  affinity  vhlA 
in  its  further  consequences  was  to  determine  the  hill 

of  Ensilish  music.  In  deploring  the  dependence  on  fdreign 


many  aiimiraoie  siues  or  me  ucceaseu  ueujpusci  #  uueu^ 
Amongst  these  we  count  chiefly  the  lyrical  tendern^  cl 
nature  combined  with  the  perfect  mastery  of'  <he|'ma^(^ 
forms  of  expression.  Both  these  qualities  were  acknowledge 
in  their  fullest  measure  by  Robert  Schumann,  who  speakA  of 
Sterudale  Bennett  as  “the  most  musical  of  all  Edglishn^en,, 
and  iu  another  place  calls  him,  in  his  enthusiastic  Way,  "an 
angel  of  a  musician.”  We  cannot  dwell  here  upon'tbelitA 
composer’s  numerous  works ;  we  Only  will^  mention  what  wf 
consider  as  the  ripest  fruits  of  hia  talent  in  j  three  difflpreat 
branches  of  his  art,  viz.,  for  pianoforte  solo,  thyeo  8ong9W% 
out  words,  “The  like,”  “The  Millstream,  and  “TheFb# 
tain  for  chorus  the  Cantata  “  May  Queen  ;’*  ^d  for 
the  Symphony  in  G,minpr„  performed,  as  iate|,  a8jl^t 


the  Crystal  Palace.  ,  ,  ,  , 

If  we  were  asked  who,  amongst  liying{  English  indsIciliiH 
would  best  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of  music^  lead^  ttfil* 
vacated,  we  should  be  in  a  difficulty  as  great,  if 
than  that  recently  caused  by  a  similar  ‘  polit|cad.,  (blen^ 
Fortunately  the  progress  of  art  is  not  boupd  ,up  witn^ 
fates  of  individuals  or  parties ;  any  day  a  neW;  composer,iiiM 
spring  up  who,  by  dint  of  genius,  will  occupy  a  sCIt  jj 
honour  now  perhaps  vainly  competed  ‘fdr''Dy  numferoil 
claimants  of  more  or  less  equal  merits.  Our  offiy 
that  case  is  that,  whatever  nis  individual 
will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  national  poetry  and  mtiw; 
that,  in  short,  he  will  not,  like  the  late  Sir  Sterndale  Bena^ 
be  a  German  composer  of  a  more  or  less  subordinate 
but  au  English  artist  with  English  feelings 
modes  of  expression.  "  ,,  Mnni-^iv 

'  -  KU..  lik'  " 

MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT...  i  I 

mOFESSOB  WILHELM  J.'  ’ 

After  an  absence  of  several  years)  this',  eminent 
has  made  his  re-appearance  in  thi8,couuJ»ry,  audh^.W^ 
received  on  various  occasions  he  has  played  with  iqai  t|  ptew^* 
siastic  approbiition.  Our  public,  iu  this  wiy,  hq«  only 
firmed  the  verdict  of  his  own  countrymen,'  who  look  uj^  IW 
artist  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  olf  Ms  19#^? 
nient,  and,  indeed,  compare  him  with  the  hitherto 
acknowledged  “King^of  the  violin,”  Joseph  Joachim. 
in  Germany  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  strong  id 
of  the  party -spirit  so  rife  amongst  musicians  of  t^q 
land  need  hardly  be  added.  Into  such  contesU  betwe^B;^ 
“  Schumaunianer  ”  and  the  adherents  of  tho 
the  faint  echo  these  clamoiiriiigs  have  found  in  the  Enghsn  P 
we  do  not  desire  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Herr  .  I 
is  undoubtedly  amongst  the  brightest  rising  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  that,  there^re,  a  few*  remarks  about  his 
career  cannot  but  be  acoeptAble  to  the  English  reader. 
been  bwu  September,  1845,  at  Usingen,  near  Frankf^lft^,*^ 
Wilhelm  j  has  not  yet  attained  his  thirtieth  ryemCft, . 
father  ia  a  considerable  law’yer,  and  at  first  4id.,B9r..J^ 
with  a  favourable  eye,ppou  lui 
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Even  the  first  public  of  the  >yoimg  violiuiat  at  the 

a<re  of  ten,  which  was  receiv'ed  most  favourably,  could 
not  reconcile  the  father  to  the  idea  of  his  son’s  choosing 
the  career  of  an  artist.  Franz  Liszt  was  at  last  referred 
to  as  a  competent  judge  of  the  boy’s  talent,  who,  on 
hearing  him,  not  ouly  expressed  his  admiratiori,  but  at  once 
set  out  with  WilheJmj  for  Leipslc  to  introduce  him  person¬ 
ally  to  the  late  Ferdinand  David.  Under  that  excellent 
professor  the  young  artist  soon  overcame  tlie  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  instrument  to  an  astouiahiug,  degree.  The 
purity  and  fulness  of  his  tone,  the  firmness  of  his  strode,  the 
all  but  unequalled  digital  feats  of  his  left  hand,  combined  with 
considerable  intellectual  grasp,  excited  universal  attention — 
his  first  and  most  fervent  admirer^  being  his  fellow-students 
at  the  Conservatorium.  In  1865  he  began  his  first  artistic 
tour  iu  Germany,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  year 
visited  this  country.  He  also  went  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Russia  &c.,  leaving  everywhere  a  marked  impression. 
During  the  last  few  years  his  fame  has  b^en  rapidly  rising 
in  Germany,  and  at  present  he  is,  us  we  said  before,  consi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  representative  of  his 
branch  of  art.  If  asked  about  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  style,  we  should  mention,  besides  the  technical  prcficien- 
cies  alluded  to,  the  masterly  ease  aud  richuess  of  his  tone,  and 
uu  almost  unequalled  power  of  individual  phrasing.  It  is 
not  as  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  in  instrumental 
as  well  as  in  vocal  music,  or,  indeed,  in  poetical  declamation, 
everything  derteuds  upon  the  lights  and  shades  thrown  on  the 
important  or  less  important  parts  of  a  sentence  or  musical 
phrase.  It  is  only  by  the  following  out  of  the  slightest 
dynamic  nu<nnces  that  the  emotional  aud  musical  bearings  of  a 
melody  can  be  fully  rendered.  Many  great  musicians,  from 
Mozart,  the  father,  to  Schumann,  have  pointed  out  this  affinity 
between  melody  instrumental  and  vocal ;  only  by  listening  to 
accomplished  singers,  they  have  said,  an  instrumental  artist  can 
acquire  the  ease  and  variety  of  utterance  which  is  the  essence 
of  reproductive  genius.  In  this  respect  Wilhelmj  is  abso¬ 
lutely  un8ur|)assed ;  to  hear  him,  we  should  almost  say, 
declaim  the  Andante  of  Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  E  minor, 
or  the  passiqnate  strains  of  Wagner’s  Albumblatt  (arranged 
for  violin  and  orchestra  by,  Wilhelmj),  is  like  listening  to  the 
tender  and  inspired  voice  of  a  poet  reciting  verses  of  lore,  so 
closely  do  the  diversified  notes  of  his  iustruraeut  imitate  the 
rising  aud  falling  accents  of  verbal  utterance.  It  can  easily 
be  explained  from  a  psychological  'point  bf  view  that  the 
great  ease  with  which  Wilhelmj  overcomes  difficulties  occa¬ 
sionally  leads  him  to  the  neglecting  of  the  intellectual  require 
meuts  of  his  task.  The  last  movement,  for  instance,  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  liid  not  seem  to  have  the  full  attention 
of  the  performer.  It  was,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  “  scamped  ” 
to  a  slight  degree,  more,  however,  from  au  intellectual  than 
iroip  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Professor  Wilhelmj  has  hitherto  appeai’ed  in  London  once 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  three  times  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
At  the  former  we  heard  him  in  Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  Con 
certo— one  of  the  last  and  ripest  fruits  of  that  master — and 
^  Sebastiau  Bach  and  Chopin,  arranged  for  the 

.  violin  by  the  performer.  The  applause  on  that  occasion 'Was 
most  eathusiastip,  surpassiug  even  that  granted  to  Mr.  Sims 
w  appeared  at  the  same  concert.  At  the  Albert 

Hall  Professor  Wilhelmj  introduced  a  new  Concerto  for  violih 
and  orchestra,  Op.  3,  ^  F.  Heger,  still  a  student  at  the 
^eipsic  Conservatoire.  The  work  evinces  hopeful  gifts,  both 
Vy  the  rich  How  of  its  melodies  and  the  bold  though  as  yet 
somewhat  unequal  attempts  at  individual  expression.  The 
owning  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  broad  and  vigorous, 
ough  somewhat  resembling  the  melos  of  Wagner’s  early 
^riod.  The  roost  effective  part  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
rmepo.  Andante  con  Moto  (G  major).  The  second 
1*  -^“^ante  proper  (C  minor)  is  full  of  colour. and 
^ut  the  whole  movement  seems  somewhat 
treatment.  The  work  and  its  interpreter  elicited 
VI  .  apjdause  from  the  audience.  Wagner’s  Album- 

t,  performed  on  the  same  occasion,  is  a  charming  pi^ce 
wca«oa  originally  written  for  the  piano ;  by  arranging  it 
rli'i  ^  orcliestra,  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  evolved  the  true 
^  acler  of  the  piece,  for  the  broad  strains  of  its  beautiful 
instf  ^  cannot  be  adequately  rendered  by  that  short-breathed 
pianoforte.  To  conclnde,  we  conghitulate 
on  thp  Wilhelmj  on  his  decided  success,  and  our  audiences 
his  rarf^  Vf***^*^*?"*^^  taste  with  which  they  have  jmpreciated 
S«t8.  F.  Hpeffer. 


.  ,  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Money  Market  during  the  past  two  or 
been  one  of  a  pecoTiar  nature.  In  the  first 
was  k  *‘°“e  under  review  the  Bank  rate  of  discount 
about  II  per  cent,  above  that  ruling  in  the  open  market 
anomaly  was  rectified"  by  the  reduction  of  the  minimum 


on  the  14th  ultimo  to  4  per  cent.,  the  result  of  this  being  to 
^ve  the  Bank  a  rather  better  share  of  the  current  discount 
business  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  but  this  was  ouly 
transitory,  as,  owing,  to  tlie  absence  of  any  amount  of  com- 
menrcial  paper  ofimngand  the  keen  competition  existing  among 
the  various  joint-stock  banks  and  discount  houses,  the  open 
rate  was  soon  reduced  to  at  least  |  per  cent,  below  that  cur¬ 
rent  in  Threadneedle  street,  and,  although  3^  per  cent,  was 
quoted  as  the  usual  rate  for  three  months’  bills,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  good  business  was  not  turned  'away  by  the 
brokers  and  banks  at  even  lower  rates  than  this.  The  policy 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  week  following, 
in  making  no  alteration  in  their  mmimumf  had  its  e^ct  ou  the 
outside  raXes,  which  stiffened  in, consequence  ;  aod  there  can  bo 
no  doubtthat,  if  they  had  bid)Eor  discount  business  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  they  would  not  have  attained  the  end  they  sought  j  for,w’Uh 
the  very  Urge  sums  at  disposal  iu  the  open  market,  tne.oiitside 
^rate  would  speedily  have  been  such  as  to  attract  toward  it  the 
small  available  amounts  of  commercial  paper  offering.^  A 

fnactically  unlimited  supply  of, money  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
oanable  on  Government ;  Securities  at  about  2  to  2|  per  cent., 
and  even  below  those  terms,,' radicated  aq  easy  state  of  things 
in  that  direction,  and  the  only  fear  of  money  becoming  any 
dearer  ai'ose  from  the  amounts  of  gold  that  were  likely  to  be 
withdrawn,  not  from  private  Stocks  which  were  entirely  rnn 
out,  but  from  the  Bank  vaults  in  conne<Stion  with  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  and  French  Municipal  loatirs.  Last  week  the  minimum 
was ’reduced  to  3'per  cent and  that  the  Directors  were  justi¬ 
fied  m  so  doing  there  can  be  bat  little  doubt,  except  it  exist 
in  the  minda'of  those  critics  who  hold  the  doctrine  that  the 
usual  reserve  retained  by  the  Bank  is  too  low  and  exposes  tlie 
commercial  community  to  the  risk  of  continued  finefua^6ua 
in  the  discount  rate,  through  an  influx  or  elfiux  of  bullion; 
totally  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the  commercial  w<»rld. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in  connection  with  thie, 
that  the  Directors  of  the"'Bank  have  their  duty  to  per¬ 
form 'as  regards  their  own  proprietors,  and  the  proportion 
of  reserve  then  held  by  them  being '0iie4iall  of  •'their 
liabilities,  they  were  fully  entitled  to  endeavour  to  draw  into 
their  owu  portfolio  a  portion  of  what  few  bills  were  ofler- 
lug.  When  the  rate  fell  to  3  per  cent.,  aud  difficulty  was 
found  in  employing  surplus  money  iu  ■disoouiite,  maay 
heavy  investments  were  made  iu  Uonsols  luid  other  Go¬ 
vernment  Securities  where  the  fluctuatious  are  limited,’ 
bringing  the  investor  a  return  of  to  3J  per  cent.,  ami 
easily  realisable.  The  effect  of  these  purchases  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  active  business  in  the  IStock  MarkMs,  which 
became  generally  firm  aud  have  so  remained  since,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  heavy  bullion  offiux  to  the  Continent! 
This  has  been  regarded  as  entirely  exceptional  in  its  na/,ure. 
The  fact  that  no  chauge  has  beeu  madet  this.  week,,  must  tie 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  authorities  are  satisfied.  Uiat,  thf 
outflow  has  nearly,  if  uoti entirely^  reached  its  limit..  ,Xhe 
reserve  is  now  about  43  per  cent,  against  60 iiper  cant,  last 
week,  and  the  increased  busiuess  doue  by  the  .Bank  this  aneek 
is  best  illustrated  by  an  augmentation  of  'abCut  If  millions 
in  “ other  securities.”  *•  *  '  ' 

In  Foreign  and  Colonial  Government'  Stocks  tlile  trans^ 
actions  have  been  rather  extensive,  more. especially  in  those  of 
a  non-speculative  character,  wbilo  even!  in i those  where  the 
fluctuations  take  sometimes  a  widemuge  a  very  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  done.  Frenclr  aud  United  States  Securi¬ 
ties  have  been  firm  throughout,  aud  the  favour  sliown  to 
these  descriptions  bears  good  testiinouy  to  thedisoiimiuatioo 
now  being  shown  by  investors,  who  seem  latterly  to  hqve 
come  to  the  conclusion,  altbougli  ra,ther  tardily^  that  tne  gUt: 
teriug  baits  held  forth  iu  tlie  prospectuses  ol  many  new  €;om- 
panics  of  10  or  more  per  cent,  very  often  turn  out  to.  be 
“  will-o’-the-wisps  ”  Speculative  Stocks,  in  which  may  be 
classed  Turkish,  Spanish,  Peruvian,  and  several  minor  ones, 
have  been  dealt  iu,  but' whether  by  the  general  public  or 
dealers  may  remain  a  moot  point.*'  With  regard  to  the  first- 
named,  it  is  extraordinary  that,  in  the  present  day,  a  country 
that  has  bound  itself  down  by  solemn  obligations  to 
a  specific  course  of  action  with  regard  to  its  finances 
should  be  permitted  to  break  its  bonds”  as  Turkey 
has  done.  Whether  the  purchases  of  Spanish  Stock  which 
have  taken  place  are  by  those  who  bought  at  higher  prices 
aud  are  now  desirous  of  reducing  tlie  general  average  of  their 
former  investments,  or  are  simply  speculative  on  an  imagmaiy 
improved  financial  iioeition  of  the  country  under  a  Bourbon 
Monarchy  (when  the  King  is  firmly  seated  on  the  throne),  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say;  but  we  are  indiued  to  think,  in 
either  case,  that  it  is  nO  use  throwing  *good  money  aftd*  bad. 
Several  of  the  Sout;h  Aineridau  Stocks  have  been  inquiredtor 
lately ;  but  why,  people  having  raone^.  and  not  wishing 
to  lose  it,  choose  such  outlets  as  Mexican,  Hondpras^ 
Paraguayan  "securities,”  must  puzzle  many,  ,  ,  f 

Railway  Stocks,  both  American  aud  English,  have  flue* 
tuated  a  good  deal  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  with 
the  exception  of  Erie  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
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JUDSON’S  DYES, 

SIXPENCE  PER  BOTTLE, 

Of  Chemists,  Stiitioners,  and  Oilmen. 

AMES  OF  COLO'URS 


■with  regard  to  these  it  must  be  presumed  that,  pending 


,  ^  J  some 

decisive  action  on.  the  part  o(  the  unfortunate  share  and 
mortgage-holders,  no  one  is  willing  to  meddle  with  them. 
The  dividends  of  most  of  the  home  lines  have  now  been  de¬ 
clared,  and,  considering  the  increased  working  expenses,  can> 
not  be  deemed  to  be  disappointing,  although  by  some  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  authorities  on  these  matters  it  would  appear 
they  were.  For  instance,  when  the  South  Western  was 
announced  as  the  same  as  last  year  the  stock  fell  3  per  cent., 
why,  unless  a  larger  one  had  been  previously  discounted,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  And,  regarding  this  subject,  it  is  not  perhaps 
waste  of  time  to  draw  attention  to  what  has  lately  been  ven¬ 
tilated  on  this  matter.  If,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  amount  of  a 
dividend  is  permitted  to  leak  out  to  some  one  who  has  no  right 
to  the  knowledge  before  the  general  public,  and  stock  opera¬ 
tions  take  place  in  consequence,  it  fairly  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  making  a  bet  on  a  horse-race  afte  r  having  obtained 
early  information  as  to  the  result  of  it.  What  would  be  said 
of  sucb|a  bet,  and  where  does  the  difference  exist  between  the 
two  classes  of  operators  ? 

In  Banking  shares,  as  is  usual  prior  to  the  payment  of  the 
dividends,  there  has  been  a  fair  business  done,  and, 
although  in  |  some  instances  where  a  slightly  decreased 
dividend  was  declared  there  was  at  one  time  a  decline, 
quotations  now  are,  on  the  whole,  as  high  and  as  well 
supported  as  at  any  period  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  reports.  Insurance  Shares  have  lately  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  improve  from  the  depression  which  a  few  mouths 
since  visited  them  ;  and  miscellaneous  securities  generally 
have  exhibited  firmness. 

The  general  trade  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  being  cur¬ 
tailed,  more  especiallv  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  due  on  Saturday,  will  present  unfavourable  features 
as  regards  our  exports,  as  reports  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  give  by  no  means  a  favourable  picture  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  business. 
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From  “The  Little  Dressmaker,”  July,  1873 

DYEING  AT  HOME. 

Many  pounds  are  wasted  in  every  family,  simply  because  we 
are  unacquainted  with  or  neglect  to  use  the  resources  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  Did  we  but  know  what  was  made  out  of  the  old  clotbw 
which  are  exchanged  for  glass  or  jugs,  how  they  are  cleaned 
re-sold,  and  worn  again,  the  waste  which  we  are  uncon«;ioni  of 
would  be  apparent.  What  w’ear  has  there  been  in  the  ribbons  of 
a  hat  or  bonnet,  that  they  should  be  thrown  or  given  awav  when 
we  are  tired  of  them,  or  think  that  fashion  requires  a  change  ? 


little  management,  make  up  nicely  for  the  girls.  This,  of  comae, 
is  done  by  many ;  but  still,  these  throw  aside  pieces  which  an 
good  in  themselves,  because  the  colour  has  faded.  Did  it  ever 
occiu:  to  you  that  by  the  aid  of  JUDSON’S  DYES  the  colour  of 
material  cannot  only  be  revived,  but  changed,  and  with  but  little 
trouble  ? 

The  great  secret  in  dying  is  to  first  clean  your  mateiisi 
thoroughly  in  case  there  should  be  any  grease  in  it ;  and  that 
the  bath  in  w’hich  you  make  your  dye  is  large  enough,  so  aa  to 
allow  the  articles  to  be  moved  about  easily. 

We  will  explain  more  fully.  Suppose  your  little  gid  has  a 
merino  frock,  the  colour  of  which  has  fatle<l  and  is  dirty.  Soak 
it  in  a  pailful  of  boiling  water  and  stir  until  you  have  extractod 
the  dirt  and  grease,  then  change  the  water,  still  keeping  it  hot, 
and  again  so^  the  frock.  Now  lift  it  out  of  the  water  and  pour 
in  half  a  sixpenny  Iwttle  of  dye.  Stir  the  water  to  mix  the  dye, 
and  then  insert  the  frock,  and  work  the  whole  until  the  ool^ 
is  all  absorbed  from  the  water,  or  you  have  attained  the  right 
shade  ;  should  you  require  to  add  more  of  the  dye,  be  sure  you 
first  taJee  out  your  frock.  Surely  there  is  not  much  trou^  iu 
that,  certainly  more  than  the  ordinary  wasliing  and  blueing  of 
cotton  goods.  Some  knowledge  is  necessary  as  to  the  ooloun 
certain  materials  take  the  best.  Wool  or  silk  will  take  most  of 
the  colours  readily,  not  so  with  cotton  material.  The  most 
factory  results  are  obtained  from  the  following Magenta 
Mauve,  Violet,  Purple,  Maroon,  Crimson,  Lavenaer,  Ponceau, 
Sultan  Red,  Canary,  and  Pink. 

Try  the  reviving  of  the  colour  first,  then  your  next  attempt 
can  be  changing  the  colour ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  must 
always  dye  a  darker  colour  than  the  original  one.  Remember 
that,  then  you  can  hardly  fail. 

The  use  of  these  dyes  is  daily  extending,  but  they  shooldbe 
used  in  every  household  ;  the  thrifty  housewife  would  soon  M 
the  advantage  in  the  sensible  diminution  of  the  iraste  rags,  »n^ 
the  calls  upon  her  purse  for  new  frocks.  .  ? 
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Mr.  Pembroke, 

Mr.  8teph(  n  Thompson. 

Mr.  Adam^on. 

Dr.^  Featberstone,  Agent-General  for 


Mr  'I  homas  Dakin.  |  New  Zealand. 

Thu  I.ord  Mayor  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  feel  it  desirable 
to  acquaint  the  Public  willi  the  Ijwjt  that  tl»ey  have  received  more  than 
loo  applications  for  relief  (many  of  a  most  pressing  character)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  lamentable  disaster,  and  the  number  is  beintr  lanrelv 
increased  every  day. 

Tile  Fund  (which  now  amounts  to  £,V-J00)  will  be  closed  on  the  20th  of 
I-  ebnmry  and  any  further  subscriptions  sent  in  by  that  date  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  hiial  nieeting. 

C  in  ques  may  be  made  payable  to  the  Right  lion.  D.  11,  Stone,  Lord 
Mayor.  (  ash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  Secretary’s  OlAce.  at  the 
.Mansion-house. 

Tlienext  List  of  Subscriptions  will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  the  Ond 
March.  * 

^  (By  order)  JNO.  R.  S.  VINE,  Hon.  Sec. 

3Iuiuk>D-house,  London,  K.C'. 

Feb.  5lh,  1876, 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a 
(theoretically)  remote  coiitinj^ency  ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter 
ol  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it 
7*1  Ll*  Hbk  (in  u  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR 

LIrE  18  almost  absurdly  small,  it  is  uot  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUT  V  in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


Feathers 

IIURSEMAIR 

Lbatiibu 

Wool 


.JAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

^  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES 

T)ECEIVE  a  variety  of  BEAUTIFUL  TINTS  by 

the  application  of 

JUDSONS’  DYES- 

Starch  Oir# 

Glue  ’  Candles 

Gelatin!  Paper 

Soap  Paper  Pclp. 

SIXPENCE  PER  BOTTLE, 

Of  CHEMISTS  and  OILMEN  in  London,  CHEJOSl® 
and  STATIONERS  in  the  Conntij.  ■ 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 
f  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  iago.  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  onl} . 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for 
£.ij  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 


M.A.,  F.S.S. 
irt  (Chairman). 


Photoobaphs 
Book  Edges 
Book  Backs 
Sugar 


Water  , 
Spibit 
Map0  Ain> 
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LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY 

Established  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  in  1874,  under  “  The  Companies  Act,  1862.** 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL-£3,750,000  IN  76,000  SHARES  OF  £60  EACH. 


B£FOBT  adopted  at  the  Annual  Qeneral  Meeting, '4th  FebrnaiT',  1875. 

Thp  Dlrectow  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Proprietors  the 
Shet*t  of  the  Bank  for  the  Half-year  ended  on  3l8t  December  last; 
which  shows  that,  after  paying  Interest  to  Customers  and  all  charges, 

•iinwina  for  Rebate  and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts, 
fnr  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares,  the  Net  Profits  amount  to 
168  Id.  This,  added  to  JL29.279  148.  4d.,  brought  from  the  last 
^poiint  makes  a  total  of  £153,936  98. 5d.,  from  which  they  have  transferred 
sum’  of  .£15,000  to  the  credit  of  Premises  Account. 

Tlie  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for 
the  Half-year,  free  of  Income-tax,  which  will  absorb  £120,000 ;  and  that 
the  balance  of  £18,936  98.  5d.  then  remaining  be  carried  forward  to  Profit 
and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  pn  sent  Dividend  added  to  that  paid  to  30th  June  will  make  20  per 

announce  the  retirement  from  the  Board,  of  Frederick 
Youle  Esq  ,  and  the  election  of  William  Henrv  Stone,  Esq.,  in  his  place. 

The’  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are — Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq., 

Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard,  Esq.,  and  William  Nichol,  Esq.,  who,  being 
elisible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank  having  made  it  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Head  Office,  the  Directors  have  acquired 
the  freehold  of  ac^oining  properties,  which  they  have  arranged  to  rebuild 
and  incorporate  with  their  existing  premises.  They  have  furtner  acquired 
the  leasehold  Interest  for  a  long  term  of  premises  in  Abchurch  lane,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Bank,  and  have  already  entered  on  their 
occupation. 

The  Proprietors  were  informed  at  the  Meetings  in  February  and  August 
last  that  the  Directors  had  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  granting 
retiring  and  other  allowances  to  Officers  of  the  Bank.  A  resolution  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Meeting  authorising  the  Directors  to  carry  out  tbiw 
intention,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  by  them 
desirable. 

The  Dividend,  amounting  to  £2  per  share,  free  of  Income  tax,  will  be 
payable  at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  on  or  after  Monday, 
the  15th  instant. 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and 

Branches,  and  with  Bank  of  England  £2,461,448  7  6 
Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  covered 
by  Securities 

Investments,  vis. : — 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ... 

Other  Stocks  and  Securities  . 

Discounted  Bills,  and  advances  to  Cus¬ 
tomers  in  Town  and  Country . 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Bank  (as  per  contra)  ... 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard-street  & 

Nicholas-lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fix¬ 
tures  and  Fittings  . 

Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit 
and  Loss  . 

Interest  paid  to  Customers  . 

Salaries  aud  all  other  expenses  at  Head 
Office  and  Branches,  includ^g  Income 
Tax  on  profits  and  Salaries  . 


1,989,964  16  9 
93,615  6  11 


2,083,470  3  8 


16^470  17  2 


408,077  19  8 
103,375  15  1 


123,256  1  3 


£25424/123  14  3 


Dr.  profit  and  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers,  as  above  . 

Expenses  .  do.  . 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due.  carried  to  new  account 

Dividend  of  10  per  cent  for  half-year  . 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares 
Transferred  to  the  credit  of  premises  account  .m 
Balance  carried  forward  . 


£103475  15  1 
123,258  1  3 
59,796  8  11 
120,000  0  0 
3,750  0  0 
15,000  0  0 
18,936  9  5 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  31st  December,  1874. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up  . £1,200,000  0  0 

liistalment  received  in  respect  of  New 

Shares  .  . .  148,310  0  0 

-  1.348,210  0  0 

Kc^erved  Fund  .  ~  ‘ 

Instalment  received  in  respect  of  New 
Shares  . 

Amount  duo  by  the  Bank  for  Customers* 

Balances,  ftc . 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Securities . 

Pro6t  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from 

last  Account  . 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on 

New  Shares  . 

UroM  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubt¬ 
ful  debts  . 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  account  .  £29,279  14  4 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares  ...  468  15  0 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for 

bad  and  doubtful  debts  .  414496  5  4 

£444,116  14  8 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-Sheet,  and 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NORMAN,  > 

RICHARD  H.  BWAINE.^  Aoditon. 
STEPHEN  SYMONDS,  ) 

London  and  Coonty  Bank, 

28th  January,  1875. 

By  Order, 

GEO.  GOUGH,  Secretary. 


600,0(X)  0  0 
74,105  0  0 


22,672,591  19  7 


London  and  county  banking  company. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital 
of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ended  31st 
December,  1874,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  tne  Head  Office, 
21  Lombard-street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after 
MONDAY,  the  16th  Inst. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN,  )  Joint  General- 

W  H ITBREAD  TOMSON,  /  Managers. 

21  Lombard-street,  5th  February,  1875. 


Less  amount  transferred  to  Premises 
Account  . . 


.  NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE  ^ 

nonse  tistem,  fitted  _  Portable  Cistcr 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S  - 

||^j^gi|3  (LIMIIES)  FATENT  CISTEBM  FIITEBS,  ^8^ 

ife  IH  Charged  Solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July, 

H  November,  1867,  and  May,  1870.  See  also  the  Lancef,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials  |l^a 

from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863 Dr,  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  JBl  10s.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  58.  to  £3, 

r  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  o 

^aiDbridge,  the  elite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Govemmen 
Tracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

^^•*®|_Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  43.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  128.  6d 
Ibese  filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W  C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Fries,  per  post,  2d. 


Read  “  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Purification. 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


stored  to  its  original  colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restoj 
**  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  elegant,  effectual,  and  safe  remedy  known ;  and  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  stiengthen,  arrest 
c  eanse,  beautify,  preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contf 
H  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial  will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  in  cases  at  1 
^imooials  and  Circulars  post  free. 

Sole  Agents—B.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  5  GREAT  MABLBOROUGH-STEEET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 

93  and  95  CITY-ROAD,  E.O. 
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THE  WUNUKKFUL  LAMK  _  _  _  . 

4iuitt»(i«, l>ot|Ua Tv>up»qf  ^aiilomiinUtfl.  Oi  SA'l^UJUMY'  I^EXi  wRJ 
bu  rivkvfd,  llEf  ECCA.  rerfornuniics  Mobda/,  Wedbvadky,  dud 

Maturday.  ^x-ofuce  upen  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


The  celebrated  Voltes  Family. 


Mi*  E  E 1 4  L  /  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

I  S  I  /  JE^bUBhed  1803.  * 

■  *  1  Ol^  Broid-sireet,' E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 

I  /  C*pl|al,  £1,60(\00«.  PaJd-up(  and  Inv^ate^,  £7^0|0^«  It*) 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maaager^^ 


COMPANY. 


SlrKDAv!  LHCTORrf  'feoClETY.— The  Lectures  at 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL.  LANGHAM-l’LACE.  commence  each 


nnHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON"  a\id’  'OriOfirf 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  ,  ,  ^  ,  " 

LivEBPOon :  Dale-street.  London  :  Coruhtfl  abd  Charti^.ir«4a  ) 

Mavchebtek . Office :  59  Kin^-street. 

Bhibtol  . .  t'orn  street. 

Lmim  . .  65  Alblon-street. 

Glasgow .  „  128  I nyram  street. 

Dublin .  »  1  Colleire-ffreen. 

All  descriptione  of,  Fjpe,  Life,  mid  Acuity  ,bMj|P9B^UfbMMB  on 
farouruble  teriu  td  tt»d  i^ureA  ■*  ,.  1  17  j 

I’rospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  on  application  at  any  of  the  Offices, 
or  to  A^jeuts  of  tbc  Company.  >  >  ::«1 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  ' 

CornhlU.  London.  Actuary  and  Restdent 


aftcitiia>a  at  Fotr  dTcloek  p^cis41y,|  Feb.  7. — Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI,  F.R.8.L., 
on  ^‘f.Drihimsttna  (Jliania.*  *  *  « 

Meuibtirs'  Animal  .'subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door : — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  ShilllUK. 


»JHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). 


The  late  Ar»lshitfM|io<  Ganterbary.jR«Mrmon  ppeaohed  by  His  Grace 
on  bebdlf  0/  Jhif  Hc«pital«  laid :  'iliwrt  fa  no  dwaaJu  juore  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  unelon^couma  has  commonly  been  prognostleated — a  fuArful 
leoking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish,  jpoyl 
the  greatness  of  the  sufleriug  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  IhDunSTT# 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  Id  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  snen  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  aud  yet  they,  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes,  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  wiiich  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  nospitai  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUUSCRiPTlGNS  will  be  most  thankAilIy  rereived  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  aud  medicines  of  the 
most  eaprosivokinsiv  '  . 

BUOJa’TON*  lod  167  PCeUA»llJLy,  LONDON,  W.  . 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Ifertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coults  and  Co.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Out-Patients'  Establishment  aud  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  London,  W  C'.  ^ 


^rH£  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the,  BIRKBfiCK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY  ’  “ 


EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


f*J 

isiiotB 


IPIFTV  thousand  pounds  ready  to’ be  advanced 

I'*  by  the  ttlHRBjCK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  tewe- 

holdSecurities^at^,^^^  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTARIIt/*.  3  (I 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


-Patients'  Establishment  aud  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
;),  London,  W  Cl 

FH<Uff^li\»flIC  BOOK  ILLUSTKA^ONA  '  ^  ^ 


Landseape  ghd  Architectural  Views,  Fertr^ts  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawihgi  st^  Ebgta rings.  Facsimiles  of  Aneieut  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 


HOW  to  PUECHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

*  ■  per  MONTH. 

^  '  WiEi  imsiediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Applf  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  Wand 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  ^ 


The  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PpOCBSS,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palxo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatioal,  and  other  learned 
Societirs.— SPRNCJEB,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patectece 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 


aud  Printers.  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 


With  Immediate  Posaesiioi^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .y 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes.  ‘ 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBE(5X  freehold  land  SOCIETY', 

29  and  30  Southampton-buUdings,  Chaacery  lane.  v  jTJXJ 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years'  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3b.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours, 7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  accordliiK  tv  Heraldic  Rules.  Culletou's  “  Book  of  Family 
Oests  aud  Mottoc8,'M,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  "The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and 30 South- 

amuton-buildings.  Cbanccry-Iane. 


-U  ampton-buildings,  Cbanccry-Iane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  toj 
stipulation  os  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  aud  Hales  effected  Of  Kuglish,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  tiU  Khis,  aad  th 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratia 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT. 


QEAL  ] 

O  on  So 


4  ENGRAVING  bv  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

Seals,  Rings,  Book-|riaies,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 


Th.  fid.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £9  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crust,  124  fiil.  Registered  letter,  fid.  extra. -iT.  CULLETON,  Eugraver 
to  the  (Meen  aal^iRojal  FamOy,  25  CranbouTne-etreet  (comer  of  St 
Martiu's  luue).  . 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CAKAJ^* 

Under  Ointrmct  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the'MedltertMen  _ 


V./  Under  Ointrmct  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the'Medftertw^tt  _ 
India,  Ciiina,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  fiMni 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vii  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  irgm^BliisiW, 
with  tlie  Overland  Mulls,  every  Monday.  '  ' 


Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


pULLETON^S  'GUINEA  'BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  .^00  Envelopes,  all  beautir 
fully  stumped  with  Crest  and  31otto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 


Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLE  J  ON,  Dlesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranboume  street  (corner  ol  St  Martin’s-lane),  j  j 


very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw-Milis,  India-Rubber  Wo*^' 

J _  Sugar  Reflnenes,  Oil  Works,  and  other  liazardous  ritdu.  Ail  losses  prosiptv 

and  liberally  settled  at  hU  Offices.  Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoteil, 


3AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 


charge.  Murine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates  on  beksM 
of  the  various  ComnanieH. 

Business  established  18<>5.  ^  'f*? 

Branch  offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


with  dtrsetiuns,  post  free  U)r  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULL&TON,  25  Cran- 
bourue  street  (corner  of  St  Martiu's  lane),  W.O.  - 


St.  Petersburgh-terrace.  Mosoow-road, 
Twenty-five  years  practical  experience. 
Terms  moderate. 


&c. — Valuations 
W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


swater. 


ighest  refereocesi 


■  i  i  s.ut" 


Heavy  kuuckle-d 
thread,  and' 
engraved  on 
street  (come 


r  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,.  all  ,16-cM'at,  Hall 

k  J  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  IxmdQn. .  2,000  to  setect 
*  **'  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 

. . ’kle-dmders,  £10  Ids.  Send  size  of  finger  by  litUug  a  piece  of 


I  RUPTUKES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.' 

WTHITE’S  MQO-MAIN  LBVER  TRU^ 

•  *  Upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  e(tectiTel^“- 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  ot  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel 
so  often  hurtfiii  in  Ita  pfffctH  !■  liskrs*  ovrtlflAH  tt  h&ivdAiPA  bfiiUC 


tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel 
so  often  hurtftil  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  beh'f 
the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  aAffe 


<^ur«,  flity  each,  fifty  embossed  eu 
T.  CirLi.ETON,  Seal  Eugraver, 
Martin ’s-lane). 


\ri81TING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

_  Including  the  engraviug  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

.  ....  .  ^  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  fid.— 


25  Craubourue-street  (corner  of  St 


'[\4  0NOGRAMS  and  ORESTS  for  ALBUMS 
.stamped  in  many  colours,  is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Us. 
The  following  are  ready  i--T  wo  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Empe^r  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yoik, 
^*^'*i**k,*'^^*^  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimeutai 

and  Nwey  Radgea,  the 'Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
moueeart  Abo  Twelve  Slieits  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mouo- 
grama  ^Paur  Sh^ts  Illuminated  Flags  of  Natlona  All  tlie  crests  are 
The  whole  series  of  fi,0U0  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 

f^ll***  ^*te  Royal  Family,  25  cfranboume- 
streettcornurof  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 


the  requisite  resisting  power  is  suppnw 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A 
crlptlve  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  'IVua^  (which  cannot  fhH  to 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inohes  beioff.fw^*^ 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228.PieoodUIy.  London.  ^  H  ^ 

Single  Truss.  IGs..  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  81a.  fid. ;  postage  free.  D<mble  dijh 
318.  fid.,  428.,  and  52a  fid. ;  postage  free.  ditto,  42a  and62»m-j»j| 

postage  frea  ^ 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-oflUfi}.*®^** 

diUy*  .  -T-  I'. 

r,  ■  NEW  PATENT.  '  '' 

IT'L.iSTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &a,  forV.^'' 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  W'EAKNESS  and  SWELMNO®. 
the  LFIGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are, porous,  light  lit  textoiw,  MdWW’-l 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4a»,6d,» 

Ub.,  and  16s.  each ;  postage  free.  j  ,  1 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly.  London.*^ 


.THE  ,  ESAMlKERii  FBBRUimY  6,  4gi7j> 


- -t/l/.l-yil  i'l.l  .JAYoii  H: 

\^i‘»w;4  .ahi'H  -  i-f  #  n  »  :l  '4  i 
»«oinnM  •>nnoJ  *  vtlj 

o*  t sjmiJ'It  ',<1^1  *iW/-  I 


CARPETS 

CARI^EXa 

CARPETS 


FUENISH  ’  YOUR;;  HOUSE 

*  y  ,,  U-  I  #)...!.  -I  lUM.  ■  il‘  :  H 


THE  BEST  •  AfiTICIES 


l-nii  .1.1  j 'iloi  >  ..'I*.  'll.  .f 

t  TMidmrr^BfiffM,  tfik  to tfl6;  Brana*,  Jo.  to  M 
St6T«t*^Brtf hf,  Blaftk,  B*frl«t«r,  Hot-ofr,  fte. 

^  Flt^,  tnd  TrtTflita^. , 

,j!,V,,Bedffe«dj— Br^iui4,Ir(>p,  w^thB«d4i^ 

I  i  C<»ZU«ek— Cornioe>|>ol«%  So4i^  Bonds,  4c.  '  ‘ 

,>  >»€BlMliei»~9-li9ht;>17i.‘^  3db..  ils.i  S  do.,  4B  dd.  ' 
Bltchenert-Fh)m  3  ft,  43  at,  to  «  ft.,  433.  ' 

KitoE^  Uteniili,  Tarnarj  Ooodi,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— Lows  M owtn,  BoUen,  Hardies,  Asw 
.iMj  It..  liiA  .r-  ft09.)^  "  'Vi*  **** 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  10a  to.66s.  .t 
Electro  Forks-Tobla  fro«n  Ui.  ;  Spoons. /rom  Ota. 
Ponier  Maalie  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  2ie..  Ms.,  95s.  ,, 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  „ 

EUh  C0Teri-T>23s.;  MetoU<Vi».J,Eifi!tw.«U  11s.  ^ 
Electro  Cmets  and  liiqnenrs. ,  j  in  ,i 

Lamps— Patent  Bock  Oil,  moderator^  ^jc,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffbe  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ae,  < »  ^  j  « 
C^a  and  Glass— Dinner  Serricos,  Ac., ,,,, 


DEAKE  >& ,<  GO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


King  William  Street,! 


;  QE  &  Co., 

71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-EOAD 

a  ?  ■  ' 

'  "  '  NEAE  TOTTENHAM-OOCBT^BOlAi).'  ' 

’  .  .11  t .  -  -  j  j  i  '■  I  - 

CARPETS,  FURNIITTRE,  BEDDINGi  DRAPERY, 

1  FUKNISHINGi  IRONMONGERY,  iCHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c.' 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (ths  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant')  Post  Free. 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

\  h  .  .1  .  t  n  >1.1.1  '  u  . 

llu  NEWGATE. STREET, 


DINNEF-ORD'8  vFLUID'  tlVIAGNtSIA.  '  ■ 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare  approred  of  this  pore 
solution  of  Ma/raesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HHABTBURN.  UUADACUK^QOUT,  and  IND10E.STI0N  t  slid  Ss  Ihe 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  epnstituUons,  eqpeoUily  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN. and  INFANTS.  i 

DiNNffPORD  and  CO.,  CHWtSTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  Lon^n, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throasrnout  the  world. 


/^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn^  London.  ALElC. 

VJT,.  BOSS’S  HAIB  DTK  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  eoloer  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  effect.  PHce 
.Is.  6d.,  6a  6d.,  and  10a  Sd.  *,  sent  by  poet  for  48, 84,  and  144  stamps.  AL!EX . 


let  for  48, 84,  and  144  stamps, 
■grower,  8e.  6d. 


.Is.  6d.,  6a  6d.,  end  10a  6d.  *,  sent  1 
ROSS’S  Cantharidee  Oil,  a  great 


*ANI8H  FLY  is  th4  'acting  Ingredient  in  'ALEX* 
ROSS’S  CANTHARIDKS  OIL,  wbiob  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
hickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps..-ALKK.  BOSS, 
igh  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Dsy  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 3s.  Bd.  \ 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grev  bjdr  or  whiskers  to  beeonwi  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guarantee  oy  ALEX.  BOSS.  It  is  merely  nsees-^ 
sarr  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-bmsh.  when,  in  (prti- 
cight  hours,  greyness  entirety  disappeara  Nothing  objeotk>nei4e  Injt* 
Price  10s.  6d..  sent  for  stamps — ^248  High  Holbom,  London.  „ 


TTQLLQjWAY’S  PILLS.-*— Nirvous  DMiiiTT^Ne  pa* 
XI  of  the  human  machine  requires  more  watching  thssi  the  msrrotw 
system,  upon  which  health  and  life  itmlf  depend-  These  Rills  are  the  best 
regulators  and  strengtheners  of  the  nerres,  and  the  safest  peoirm  purlflen. 
Nausea,  headache,  giddiness,  numbness,  and  rasuUU  ai^hy  yi^  to  tb^. 
They  despatch  in  a  summary  manner  those  distressing  drspepUc  s^ploms, 
stomachic  pains,  fblnesa  at  the  pit  of  the  sloroach.  nbaomlnal  oMenMoa, 
and  regulate  alike  ogprlcious  appetites  and  confined  bowels— the  commonly 
aee/ompanving  signs  of  defective  or  deranged  nervous  power.  Holloway  n 
Pills  are  pert!ca£u*ly  recommended  to  persons  and  ^ent^ 

habits,  who  gradnaliy  sink  into  a  nerrous^and  dehiUhiledetate,  an  Ism  fomn 


yrmnested  to  observe  that  each 
>N,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
4‘ JKisobefhXaaenhp.” 


/ 
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No  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

A  nr  intalld  can  •arc  bitmelf,  withiMit  medicine^  InQOoteilieiicc,  <ir 
expease,  by  lieing  on  DU  BAURY’b  DJCLICIOCS 

REVALEXTA  ARABICA 'FOOD, 

which  saves  flfty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indiitestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhnja,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulen<7,  nervousness,  mliousnees,  all  kinds  of  fevens,  sere  throats, 
catarrhs,  colds,  Inflnenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism, 
poverty  and  Impurities  of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita¬ 
bility,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation, 
heartburn,  headache,  debility,  drojjsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nansea.and  vomiting 
after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma, 
brouchitls,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting 
away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with  adults  and  delicate 
infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  coutaiue  lour  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  meat.  ■  ■■  , 

riURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Hyderstone  Rectory,  near  Faken- 
ham,  Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DD 
BARRY’S  RKVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aUoasesof  indigestion, 
and  particularly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  aieoSed,  1  consider  it 
the  l^st  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  It  f  ow  hi  cases 
which  would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  abort,  a  healthy  iow 
of  bile  is  one  of  its  earliest  aad  best  effects. — JAM1C8  T.  CA3Il’BEi4L.’’ 

CURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
I  ate  DU  BARUY’8  admirable  REVALliiNTA  AKABlCA,  1  have  not  fell 
the  weight  of  ray  84  years.  My  legs  have  aoquised  strength  sod  nimblcness, 
ray  sight  has  improved  so  much  us  to  dlspeuse  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
reminds  me  of  what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite 
young  and  hearty.  I  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long 
tourneys  on  foot,  my  head  is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  i 
Interests  oi  other  sufferers  1  authorise  the  publication  of  ray  experience  of 
the  beneilts  of  your  admirable  food,  and  remain — Abbot  I’ETER  CA8- 
TKLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest  of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 

DU  BARRY’S  POOD.— Dr  P.  W.  BBNCKE,  ProfAeor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgb.  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Wteklyoi  April  8, 1872 ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  tnat  I  owe  the 
preservati(»n  of  oue  of  my  children  to  the  Revaleuta  Arabiea.  The  child, 
not  four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,, with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two 
wet  nurses.  I  tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  success.  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately;  and,  after  living  un  this 
fo^  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  success  has  attended  all  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I 
hod  contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat.’’ 


DU  BARRV  S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  vetrs  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
and  for  wliich  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  efft*ctually 
removed  by  this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac.— PAKKER  D. 
BING  11. VM,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1818.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  ronstipation,  flatulency,  spasms, 
sickness,  and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-MAKIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcIire  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMl*TlON.— •*  Thirty-three  years’ diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafhess,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility, 
palpitation,  sliortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU 
BARRY'8  DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  Hver,  stomach,  bend,  and 
ears  are  all  right — my  hearing  perfect.— JAM E.S  KOBEUT8,  Timber 
Merchant,  Friimey.’’  ■  ■ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Mareliloneas  de  Brehan. — “  In  consequence  of  a 
liver  complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
uervouB  that  1  was  unable  to* read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything; 
with  a  nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness, 
and  the  most  intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  aiy  sitting 
down  for  hours  together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  hod  become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as 
well  as  French,  had  prescribed  for  me  ia  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took 
pU  BARRY’’8  Food,  and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  mouths. 
The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself 
again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive  visits,  and  resume  my  social  positioiL — 
Marchioness  DE  UREUAN,  Naples,  Aiwrll  17,  1869.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.I^NSUMPTION,  Diarrhrea, 

('ramp,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders- — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. 
— “Bonn.  July  19,  1862.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent, 
iiourisliing,  and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  eases,  all 
kinds  of  medicines.  It  is  particiviarly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a 


and  Practical  M.D.’’  _  v, 

nURE  of  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  and 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REV’ALE.NTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed.  It  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings, 
terrible  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hM  lasted  18 
years.  I  have  never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— (jOMl’AKET, 
Parish  I’riest,  St.  Uomain-des-IsIes.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,  mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “who  require  neither 


- — - - - - 

Du  BABBY’S  BEVALENTA  ABABICACHOCOLAtE. 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  28.;  24  cups,  38.  6d.;  48  cups,  6$  ; 
288  eups,  aow.  476  eup*.  36a 

DU  BARRY’S  REYALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  aootbe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sickness,  even 
in  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  ta«e  et 
waking  up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco 
or  drinking.  They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  soQod 
refreshing  sleep,  and  are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  evi# 
meat,  lib.,  .38.  (id. ;  2lb.,  Os. ;  24lb.,  608. 

Depots  :  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent-street, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevsifl 
du  Nord,  Brussels*  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  MUan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde. 
Madrid;  28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  KB,  l04,’Frederick-8trwt, 
Berlin,  W.*  8  WallAMh  Gatse,  Vieuua;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  ChsadsU’ 
in  eveiy  town. 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION,  , 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the"  celehnted 

“UNITED  SERVICE’’  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  Cd.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltch^ophvlax  ”  or  “Ca!*di.e  Guaii),’* 
*effeetually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston’s  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other. 

JNO,  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH'  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pewl-ffle- 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  ‘l«eay,  and  imparts  a  pieani 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  IMce  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  ail  Chemistj  and  Perfumers,  and  at  i 

AxcEL  Passagk,  93  Upper  TuAMEa-iXBEBX,  Losdoh,  B.C. 

^‘CLEANLINESS.’’— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLA^ 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwort 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  w'aste  or  dust. 

I  (  Sold  everywbtre  by  all  Shopkeepers  in  '  ^ ) 

Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

.  I  .  .  .  ■  ■  ,hT' 

'  Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD,  '  '  W 

And  scs  that  you  have  It.  19  Soho-square,  London,  W.  « 

C A  U  TION.— There  are  several  imitations. 

MR.  SCOTT’S  PAMPHLETS  ff 

FOJt  FEBRUARY. 


I.  ,!.•  -'m; 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA,  in 

of  the  Science  and  Moral  Sense  of  our  Age.  By  a  PHYSIU  • 
Part  VI.  [60  pp.  ^ 


people,  “who  require  neither  ON  the  ATONEMENT.  Bv  AnNIE  BesANT.  ^ 

Jng  the  REVALKN'TA  AKA-  (28  DP. 


pox  and  meaflles  for  more  than  twenty  years.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — FEVERS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

JL^  Sairvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,ol  the 
oTu  u voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU 
BARKY  S  excellent  RKVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found 
lar  supmor  to  Hme  Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  oflSoers  and 
men  to  health  and  strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have 
stwd  in  tlie  way  of  its  universal  adoption  iu  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette, 

Canvy,  O.  Itourdon,  E.  YUer,  J. 
Mondot,  Sourrleu.  Roads  off  Hyeres,  15th  liay,  1873. 

“TbU  BARRY’S  REVaTeNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

sTm  climates) sells;  In  tlM,41b.  at  2fc;  of  lib., 

3S.  6d.;  21b.,  Os.;  5lb.,  148.;  121b.,  28s.;  241b.,  60t. 


"''"(1 


SIGNS  of  the  TIMES.  February,  1875.  ^ 


Published  by  THOMAS  BCO^r,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhsr-iw 
Upper  Norwood,  S.F. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Mr.  Scott's  Publications  may  be  had 
application  by  post. 

Friends  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free 
earnestly  requested  to  give  aid  in  the  wide  dissemination  - 

publioauons.  J 
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the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
04  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


13  Great  Maelborouqh-steeet. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


From  the  "PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  187^. 

THE  TRIBVSE  it  beyond  compare  the  moat  infiumtial  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  JoumaU  is  in 
England." 


WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  With  a  Visit  to 


Cuba.  By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWNSHEND,  2nd  Guards  gvo 
with  Illustrations,  Ids.  ’ 


“Brightly  and  plaasantiy  writt«n.*’-~Pa/l  Mail  GasseUs. 

"  Captain  Townshand's  work  is  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  contains 
chapters  for  all  readers,  racy  narrative,  nbnudaaoeof  incident^  compendious 
history,  important  statistics,  and  many  a  page  whioli  will  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  the  sportsman  and  naturalist.’ ’» Court  Jounted. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 
the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON.  2  yols.,  Svo. 

“  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.  No  one  ought  to 
be  without  it.  No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  appurtenances 
is  left  untouched.  Racy  anecdotes  eurusoate  on  every  page.’’— 


Rnrooe  where  it  may  be  found  In  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Bankhi  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 

York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
TiBlt  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  weU  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


ON  the  WING:  A  Southern  Flight.  By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  »vo,  14b. 

Contents  -La  Belle  Frovence,  Monaco,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  the  Neaptilitans ;  Lights  and  Shades  of  Italian  Life,  Pompeii, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  Amalfi,  Ac- 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


for  1875.  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY,  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON¬ 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  44th  Edition.  1  voh. 


royal  8vo,  with  the  Anns  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound, 
gilt  edges,  .‘11a  6d. 

"  A  work  <M  g^t  value  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.*'— Ifomtnp  Poet. 


English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  '  OIT  Parade,*  &c.  3  vola 


From  the  "  SATURDA  T  REVIE  W"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBVEE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  *  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,*  fte.  3  vola 
“ '  The  Italians  ’  is  a  novel  which  ought  to  earn  for  itself  a  decided  place 
among^t  the  standard  licerature  of  the  day.  The  author  m^  be  honestly 
congratulated  upon  a  brilliant  and  well-merited  success.”— Afomtnp  Post. 


OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
J.  T.  Highland,  The  NeV  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  K  c. 


Author  of  '  The  Queen  of  the  Raiment.’  3  vols. 
”  A  pleasant  and  thoroughly  well-told  story.* —Pioet. 


Nearly  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

First  Sbries.  Th*  e<^ondation3  op  a  Creed. 

Vol.  II. 


MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macqhoid,  Author  of 

•PATTY.*  Ac.  3  vols. 

•*  The  best  novel  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  written.**— .^eaifemy. 

‘“My  Storjr  ’  has  great  fascination.” — Post. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,*  Ac.  3  vols.  •  12. 


Cotents  .-—The  Principles  of  Certitude.— From  the  Known  to  the 
Unknown,  ilatter  and  Force. — Force  and  Cause. — The  Absolute  in  the 
Correlations  of  Feeling  and  Motion. 


Now  ready,  price  Is., 

ON  the  POLICY  of  LIBERALISM. 
DANIEL  GRANT. 

WILLIAM  BIDGWAY,  IMccadilly,  and  all  Bookaellers. 


London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


In  Octavo,  with  Maps  and  Plana,  price  17a„  doth, 
THE  FIFTH,  OR  “  INKERMAN  VOLUME”  OF 


Now  ready,  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  price  Half-a-Crown,  a  new 
and  original  Dramatic  Poem,  entitled 


QARDINAL  WOLSEY  and  the  LOVES  of  the.  POETS. 


MR.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
INVARION  OF  THE  CRIMEA.  . 


a  ginew^Hmf  drama  as  a  complete  success,  we  can  express 

hi  wriMi  dramatic  genius  of  its  author.  He 

atraU,"  6?  Py^any  passages  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  dramatic 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbuffh  and  London. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  £1  5s.  6d., 


H<iIboni,  W.C.  May  THE 


STORY  OF  VALENTINE;, 

AND  BIS  BBOTHEB. 


rrmr  ’’r  !><“'. 

I  By  ??KW.?  J'  Financially  and  Politically, 

in  Syria,’  &c.  *  ^  aRLLI  ,  Author  of  ‘  Modern  Turkey,’  ‘  Two  Years 

i^iuiu'  FARLEY,  129  Edgware  road;  and  at  all  Railway 


By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Originally  published  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine.’ 


^Jiss  braddon’s  new  novel. 


‘  ew  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,*  Ac.,  in  3  vols., 
4  OTir.  .  ^  Libraries, 

^STRANGE  WORLD. 


In  1  vol.,  crown  8to,  price  5s., 

GIANNETTO.  ' 

Bt  Lady  MARGARET  MAJENDIE. 
Originally  published  in  ‘Blackwood’s  Magaaine.’ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


^‘^ndy,  New  Edition  for  1875,  with  all  the  new  Knights. 

baronetage,  knightage, 

containing  more  than  one  hundred 
00  the  highest  auth2»€!j^®’  Knights  of  the  Bath,  corrected  through- 

or  country.  ^««4a-lane ;  and  all  BookseUers  in  town 


riiEXT-BOOKS  in  LOGIC  and  MENTAL  SCIENCI. 

X  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  In  the  Unlrer- 
of  Aberdeen. 


'nRVXTTXT^rw,  INVESTORS, 

^  “MONTHLY  RECOKD  of 

J^talning  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month 

Review  of  the  British  and  F^e^  StoSr  alSi 
-  Poyiag  from  jq  to  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investmenta. 

K  P^Sningtov  P®**  or  68.  annuil/f 

’ '  London,  E?C.  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange- 


sity  of  Aberdeen. 

Logic,  price  10s.  6d.,  or  in  Two  Parts:— 

Deaui^on  . . . .  . 

Induction  . 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  . 

Or  Psycholgy  and  History  of  Philosophy  . 

Ethics  and  Ethical  Systems  . 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect  ...  . .  •••  ^ 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  Third  Edition,  in  preparation. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  6jd., 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE:  A  Reply  to  Mr. 

Smith.  By  J.  E.  CAIRNE8,  LL.D..  Emeritus  ^ofessor of  Political 
Economy  In  University  College,  London.  Reprinted  from  MacmtlUsne 
Magazine,  September,  1874. 

London ;  H.  K.  LEWIS,  13«  Oowef-street. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.'S 


NEW  BOOKS. 


**  No  book  of  recent  years  has  exceeded,  very  few  eren  have  equalled,  the 
extraordinary  interest  of  this  work.  .  .  .  There  are  portions  of  the 
work  now  bt‘fore  us  which  equal  in  value  anything  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  literature.’ —iVoncoqA^misf. 


"Another  standard  work.”— TYmes. 

Now  ready,  Vole.  L  and  11.,  demy  8to,  price  218.  each. 


HISTORY  of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  and 

ANCIENT  COMMERCE.  By  W.  S.  LINDSAY.  In  4  vols. 


“  1  was  reading  only  a  dav  or  two  ago  a  remarkable  book  published  lately 
by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  was  for  many  years  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  who.  in  bad  health  out  of  Parliament,  has  employed  himself  in 


ment,  and  who,  in  bad  health  out 


arliament,  has  employed  himself  in 
writing  a  Historr  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  the  past 
ages.”— i?xf roof  fiom  John  Bright'$  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham^  on 

Monday,  Jan.  25,  1875. 


The  STRAITS  of  MALACCA,  INDO  CHINA,  and 

CHINA  ;  or.  Ten  Years’  Travels,  Adventures, and  Residence  Abroad. 
By  J.  THOMSON,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  *  Illustrations  of  China  and 
its  People.’  Demy  8vo,  about  500  pp.,  with  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts, 
from  the  Author’s  own  Photographs  and  Sketches,  cloth  extra,  218. 


Also,  for  presentation,  gilt  edges,  22a  6d. 


"  Mr.  Thomson  gives  us  his  impressions  of  Siamese  and  Chinese  life,  and 
narrates  incidents  and  describes  customs  in  an  intelligent,  sensible,  and 
interesting  manner.  His  bojk,  from  bt'ginning  to  end.  is  eminently  read¬ 
able.  and  supplies  a  great  deal  of  that  minute  information  which  fills  up  the 
outlines  of  general  luowledge,  and  which  only  prolongi-d  residence  among 
a  people  can  acquire.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomson’s  estimate  of  both  the  Siamese 
and  Chinese  is  higher  than  that  of  mere  superficial  travellers.  .  .  .  The 


text  of  the  book  Is  interesting,  but  the  artistic  beauty  and  fidelity  of  its 
illustrations  make  it  really  valuable.”— BrffisA  Quarterly  Review. 


HOW  to  BUILD  a  HOUSE.  Bj  Viollet  le  Due, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  Ac.  1  vol.,  medium 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Plans,  Ac.,  cloth,  gilt  e^es,  128. 


"  This  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  betug  thoroughly  buslnaas-like.  and  at 
the  same  time  not  too  technical”— J. 


The  SHADOWED  HOME  and  the  LIGHT  BEYOND. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HENRY  BICKERSTETH.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s.  [Abie  ready. 


"  The  description  of  ISt  Paul’s  arguments  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  the  charm  and  masterpiece  of  the  volume.  Nothing  could  be  better.” — 
Evening  Standard. 


"  The  author  writes  calmly  and  feelingly,  avoiding  all  abstruse  reasoning 
and  modern  doctrine  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  His  arguments 


ana  moaern  aooirine  as  co  tne  resurrection  oi  tiie  aeau.  tils  arguments 
are  based  solely  upon  New  Testament  truths,  and,  conseonently,  all  Chris¬ 
tians  will  read  the  work  with  the  utmost  satisfacUou  and  delight.”— Euro¬ 


pean  Aluit. 


The  POUR  CIVILISATIONS  of  the  WORLD.  By 

HENRY  WIKOFF.  Third  Edition,  with  New  l*reface.  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  68.  [JYoir  ready. 


Now  ready,  the  New  Volume  of  the  “ROSE  LIBRARY’’ 

(being  VoL  IX.), 

UNDINE  and  The  TWO  CAPTAINS.  By  Baron 

De  La  MOTTE  FOUQUE.  A  New  TransUtlon  by  F.  E.  BUNNETT. 
Illustrated,  la 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


CLARICE  ADAIR.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

*  Gentianella.’  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  318.  6d. 


JILTED !  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  Sis.  Cd. 


OUT  of  the  WORLD.  By  Mary  Healy,  Author  of 

‘  Lakeville,’  Ac.  3  vola,  crown  8vo,  318.  6d. 


NOW  READY, 


In  4to,  cloth,  price  30s. ;  half-russia,  36s. ;  or  in  Parts,  sewed, 

7s.  6d.  each. 


ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES :  An  Account  of  Explo¬ 
rations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during  187.3  and  1874. 
By  GEORGE  SMITH,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities, 
British  Museum,  Author  of  '  History  of  Assurbanipal,’  Ac.  1  vol, 
demy  8vo.  illustrated  by  Photographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illus¬ 
trations  of  his  recent  Discoveries,  price  18s.  [Nbtn  ready. 


OF  THE  > ;  I  n ; !  -  ■ 

-  I- 


”  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  this  volume  how  far  these  hopes  have  been  realised ; 
but  be  tells  us  also  much  more ;  for,  though  the  corroboratiou  of  the  local 
legends  of  the  Deluge  from  Assyrian  records  was  the  special  object  of  his 
mission,  he  found  besides,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  things  of  the 
highest  archteological  and  historical  importance.  ...  A  record  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  which  any  man  ml;.;bt  be  proud.”— .^f/ierueum. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA. 


NINTH  EDITION. 


Edited  by  THOMAS  SPENOEE  BAYNES,  LLD. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. . 


Among  the  more  important  Articles  which  mag  be  named  are  the  following^. 

ABBEY  AND  ABBOT. 

By  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.  ' 

ABELARD. 

By  Cboom  Robertson,  M.A. 

ABRAHAM  AND  ADAM. 

By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  ^ 

ACADEMY.  V 

,  ,  By  Francis  Storb,  M.A. 

ACCLIMATISATION. 

By  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

ACHILLES  AND  AMAZON. 

By  A.  S.  Murray.  '  ^ 

AOHIN  AND  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.- 

ACOUSTICS.  .  ‘  • 

By  David  Thomson,  M.A.  «  “ 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.  ^  ^ 

ACTINOZOA  and  AMPHIBIA.  J 

By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R»-  ^ 

ADMIRAL  AND  ADMIRALTY. 

By  F.  W.  Rowsell,  Admiralty.  •  , 

ADULTERATION.  ‘ 

By  Henry  Letueby,  M.B.  -  " 

AERONAUTICS.  i 

By  James  Glaishsb,  F.R.S. 

AFRICA. 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

ALCHEMY.  ^  V' 

By  Jules  Andrieu. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  :  , 


ALEXANDER  VI.,  POPE. 

By  Richard  Garnett,  British  Museum. 


ALGERIA. 

By  David  Kay,  F.R.G.S. 

ALPHABET. 

By  John  Peile,  M.A. 

ALPS. 

By  John  Ball,  F.R.S. 

AMBASSADOR. 

By  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 

AMBULANCE. 

By  Thomas  Lomgmobx,  C.B. 


AMMUNITION.  ^  ^  ... 

By  Captain  C.  Obde  Brow*»  f^-A.,  Woolwi 


ANATOMY. 

Pj,  w-u.  turner,  M.B.,  University  of  EdinDUfg 
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